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I  READ  WITH  GREAT  INTEREST  YOUR 
recent  article  about  the  challenges 
that  message  boards  bring  to  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  (“Moderation  a  Virtue? 
How  10  Top  Sites  Handle  Online 
Comments,”  E&P  Online,  Aug.  26). 

I  agree  with  most  of  Ernest  Wiggins’ 
points,  and  I  definitely  think  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  registration  and  moderation  is 
the  ideal  arrangement  —  and  I  say  that 
despite  the  fact  that  my  paper,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  uses  Topix  for 
its  message  boards. 

However,  I  think  you  made  a  common 
error  in  your  survey,  and  that  was  to  only 
compare  newspaper  sites  to  other  news¬ 
paper  sites.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  our 
industry  to  think  that  the  readers  see  the 
same  distinction  between  newspaper  sites 
and  everything  else  that  we  do,  but  it’s  not 
true.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  typical 
reader,  there  are  no  different  expectations 
between  their  local  paper’s  message 
boards  and  any  other  board  on  the  Web. 

The  issues  facing  newspaper  message 
boards  are  hardly  unique  or  even  particu¬ 
larly  shocking  in  this  day  and  age.  Any 
message  board  that  deals  with  sensitive 
topics,  or  that  is  particularly  popular,  will 
attract  trolls  who  spend  hours  and  days 
trying  to  post  the  most  offensive  things 
they  can. 

And  yet,  many  of  these  services  cope 
with  this  and  keep  their  discussions 
relatively  civil,  if  not  uncontroversial. 

I  would  like  to  read  about  how  popular, 
non-newspaper,  Web  discussion  boards 
that  attract  lots  of  offensive  posts  deal 
with  the  problem  of  policing  them.  I 
think  this  is  an  issue  where  newspaper/ 
online  journalists  should  look  outside 
their  field  for  solutions  and  perspective. 

Anyhow',  thank  you  for  a  thought- 
provoking  read. 

ROBERT  MYERS 

ONLINE  DIRECTOR 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


repeating  them,  and  after  a  while  people 
will  believe  them.  So  sad. 

If  the  “big  lie”  campaign  works,  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  this  country.  The  next  few 
months  will  definitely  be  interesting.  We 
will  continue  to  try  to  sort  out  truth  from 
fiction  as  the  campaigns  progress. 

REBECCA  LIMBACK 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 


STEVE,  PUH-LEEZE!  (STEVE  OuTING’S 
“Stop  the  Presses,”  Online, 
Sept.  2:  “Print  Classifieds  for  the 
Internet  Age”).  The  same  old  tired  solu¬ 
tion  of  sprinkling  classifieds  with  quality 
editorial  content  ship  has  sailed  and  sunk 
...  in  main  new'S,  sports,  business,  every 
section!  Just  like  classifieds  across  the 
country. 

Newspapers  already  know'  that  the 
bees  don’t  alw'ays  flock  to  the  flowers.  The 
sexiest  design  won’t  sell  one  more  line. 

How  about:  frequent  flyer-ish  discounts 
for  classifieds,  for 
subscribers  —  the 
longer,  the  bigger 
the  discount? 

Why  should  I  pay 
the  same  as  a 
non-subscriber? 

No  matter  what  they  do,  it  all  revolves 
around  price,  period.  Perception  is:  daily 
classifieds  are  way  too  e.xpensive,  non¬ 
productive.  That’s  like  GM  trying  to  sell 
me  qualit}'  —  it’s  not  going  to  happen. 

Stop  trying  to  re-think  or  reinvent  classi¬ 
fieds.  Start  with  re-doing  your  rates,  to  a 
point  w'here  the  average  reader  can  afford 
it  over  FREE  Craigslist  listings  and  many 
others.  Now,  you’re  just  rearranging  the 
chairs  on  the  Titanic.  Why  does  a  five-line 
ad  in  garage  sale  cost  $20  and  same  space 
(five  lines)  in  real  estate  $125?  Ink  cost 
more?  Give  me  a  break.  It’s  the  price, 
stupid!  I’ve  got  the  guts  to  say  it,  you  don’t! 

DALE  PEARSON 
Via  e-mail 


■OUR  Web  coverage  of  stories 
from  Alaska’s  newspapers  about 
Sarah  Palin  {E&P  Online,  The 
E^P  Pub)  are 
excellent!  Please 
keep  up  the  good 
work.  Since 
Alaska  knows 
her  best,  they 
will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  confirm  or  refute  her 
statements.  Thank  you. 

GREG  FOLTZ 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


E-mail;  smoynihan(a)editorandpublisher.  com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


IT  IS  OBVIOUS  FROM  YOUR  COLUMN 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  E^P  Online, 

“Palin  Comparison:  Not  Enough 
‘Northern  Exposure’  in  the  Press?”)  on 
Sarah  Palin  that  she  threatens  all  that 
you  in  the  media  have  been  pushing  for 
the  last  few  years.  Good  luck  w'ith  your 
movement  now! 

ZACH  SNYDER 

Denver 


50  YEARS  AGO 


1  ENJOYED  YOUR  ARTICLE  ABOUT  THE 

need  for  reporters  to  cover  the 
truth  in  the  presidential  campaign 
(September  E^P,  p.  6).  In  my  first  college 
class  in  psychology,  we  were  taught  about 
the  “big  lie”  —  a  tactic  that  McCain’s 
campaign  folks  seem  to  have  latched 
onto.  Tell  the  lies  often  enough  and  keep 


dips.  Year-to-date  lineage  at  that 
time  was  1,717,910,025. 


Alaskans'  5-to-l  vote  in  favor  of 
statehood  was  the  result  of  a  three- 
year,  determined  newspaper  cam- 
paip,  adding  that  ‘All  it  took  was 
the  truth  well  told.”  Alaska  became 
the  49th  state  on  Jan.  3, 1959. 


OCT.  4,  1958: 

Total  advertising  lineage  among 
papers  in  52  American  cities  for 
August  was  211,567,114,  down 
from  216,436,759  in  1957.  Display 
and  classified  also  saw  slight 


OCT.  11,  1958: 

George  Sunborg,  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  News-Miner,  said 
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i  Airline  deal 

United  we  stand, 
for  home  delivei} 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ONE  INDUSTRY  IS  BESIEGED  BY  A 

legacy  business  model  that  can’t 
adopt  quickly  enough,  rising 
fuel  costs,  cuts  in  customer  service,  and 
consumers  who  are  turning  elsewhere. 

The  other  is  plagued  with  a  legacy 
business  model  that  can’t  adopt  quickly 
enough,  rising  fuel  costs,  cuts  in  customer 
service,  and  consumers  who  are  turning 
elsewhere. 

Newspapers,  meet  the  airlines.  Now, 
two  industries  going  through  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  and  shifts  have  joined  forces 
to  market  their  services. 

United  Airlines  is  extending  a  new 
program  to  its  Mileage  Plus  members. 
Can’t  book  a  flight  because  of  cumber¬ 
some  blackout  dates,  and  don’t  want  your 
miles  to  sit  around  doing  nothing?  You 
can  use  those  miles  toward  newspaper 
subscriptions! 

Mileage  Plus  members  need  only  type 
in  their  ZIP  code  to  see  which  papers 
apply.  In  New  York,  10003  (E&Fs  head¬ 
quarters),  3,300  miles  gets  you  a  six-day, 
Monday-through-Saturday,  39-w'eek 
subscription  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
valued  at  $343.50. 

But  here’s  an  odd  twist:  An  old  but 
re-posted  Tribune  Co.  newspaper  storv" 
was  responsible  for  the  costly  stock  hiccup 
involving  United  in  mid-September.  11 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Many  may  consider  the  modern 
newsroom  a  lumbering  dinosaur, 
but  longtime  Los  Angeles  Times 
columnist  Steve  Lopez  finds 
the  svTnphony  orchestra  a  more 
fitting  metaphor.  This  came  to 
him  in  wiiting  his  new  book 
The  Soloist:  A  Lost  Dream,  an 
Unlikely  Friendship,  and  the 
Redemptive  Poxcer  of  Music, 
which  chronicles  his  efforts  to 
help  Nathaniel  Ayers  —  a  home¬ 
less,  Juilliard-trained  musician 
with  an  untreated  mental  illness 
—  whom  Lopez  first  encounters 
plaving  a  two-string  violin  in 
dowTitown  Los  Angeles.  The  film 
version,  directed  hy  Atonement’s 


Joe  Wright  and  starring  Robert  Downey  Jr. 
as  Lopez  and  Jamie  Fo.xx  as  Ayers,  opens 
in  November. 

“One  of  the  things  I  love  about  new's- 


Director  Joe  Wright,  left,  discusses  a  scene  with  Downey 
while  shooting  in  the  LA.  Times  newsroom  in  February. 
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1t's  not  easy 
do  this  kind  of 
story  ...it’s  an 
aff ‘Nation  of  the  reach 
a  Rswspr"“r  have.” 

—  STEVE  lOni/LA  Times  Columnist 


paper  work:  we’ve  got  our  owti  philhar¬ 
monic  here,”  Lopez  says.  “Everybody  is 
contributing  in  a  different  way  to  our  owti 
little  music-making  thing.  The  paper  gets 
published,  you  did  your  part,  and  next  day 
somebody  else  plays  a  lead  role.” 

Lopez  had  at  first  dismissed  the  idea 
of  a  movie  —  as  well  as  a  book  —  when 
producers  began  calling  him  after  his 
columns  about  Ayers’  passion  to  play 
music  and  his  life  on  Skid  Row  began 
appearing  in  2005.  “I  thought  I’d  told  the 
story  in  the  columns,  and  I  don’t  have  time 
to  write  [a  book],”  he  relates.  “To  me  it 
was  a  strange  idea,  kind  of  dark,  lots 
of  complexities,  and  I 
didn’t  know'  the  end- 
ing.”  His  editor.  Sue 
Horton,  adv'ised  him  to 
“keep  his  notebooks” 

But  the  tremendous 
response  from  readers,  ■ 

who  sent  v'iolins,  a  cello,  ^ 

and  even  a  piano  to 
Ayers  in  care  of  Lopez, 
along  with  the  urging  of 
mental  health  advocates  s  t  E ' 

(w'ho  told  Lopez  their 
efforts  could  be  helped  by 
his  putting  a  human  face  on  this  still 
poorly  understood  affliction),  moved  him 
to  relent.  He  eventually  sold  the  rights  to 
the  columns  and  the  book  proposal  to 
Dreamw  orks,  in  part  because  the  produc¬ 
ers  actually  visited  and  met  Ayers. 

As  he  finished  each  chapter  (his  original 
title:  Imagining  Beethoven,  an  homage  to 
Ayers’  favored  composer),  Lopez  sent  it  to 
screenwriter  Susannah  Grant,  who  wrote 
the  Erin  Brockovich  screenplay.  Her  script 
helped  bring  in  DowTiey,  reportedly  a 
regular  Lopez  reader.  The  actor  told  the 
L.A.  Times  that  it  “wasn’t  your  typical 
preachy,  highbrow  drama.  In  fact,  you 
came  to  believe  it  was  really  a  love  story 
between  these  two  guys.” 

Wright  employed  residents  of  Skid  Row 
as  extras  and  as  actors  —  a  far  cry'  from 
Atonement  —  and  filmed  parts  of  the 
movie  on  a  Los  Angeles  set  designed  to 
recreate  the  slum.  The  L.A.  Times  news¬ 
room  stars  as  itself  The  director  especially 
liked  “the  clutter  of  my  side  of  the  news¬ 
room,”  Lopez  notes. 

For  Lopez,  the  author  of  three  novels 
and  a  veteran  of  seven  newspapers  during 
more  than  three  decades  in  the  business 
(including  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Neu's),  “it  w'as  weird  seeing 


During  filming  in  the  newsroom,  about  two  dozen  staffers  had  to  be  moved  out  of  their 
desks  for  a  week  —  a  move  met  with  “outright  hostility,”  columnist  Lopez  recalls. 

capture  authentic  settings  and  characters, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  certain  altered 
details  dismay  him.  Take  that  Dictaphone 
that  Downey  is  always  whipping  out.  “No 
reporter  goes  anywhere  without  a  note¬ 
book,  but  I  pointed  that  out  too  late  in  the 
process,”  he  notes  ruefully.  Downey  at  one 
point  requested  a  “piece  of  Lopez”  —  a 
prosthetic  mold  of  the  columnist’s  nose  — 
but  was  able  to  sniff  out  his  character 
sufficiently  without  it. 

More  problematical  for  Lopez  is  his 
character’s  home  life;  married  and  the 
father  of  a  three-year-old,  in  the  film  he  is 
divorced  and  childless.  Lopez  admits  that 
this  bothered  him,  but  at  a  college  football 
game  he  and  Ayers  attended  with  Wright, 
“the  director  talked  me  down.”  Wright 
explained  that  because  of  the  “many  scenes 
already  on  the  boards,  to  establish  a 
character  outside  my  role  as  a  journalist 
really  confused  things,”  the  columnist  says. 

He  does  believe  Downey',  who  told  him 
this  was  the  fourth  time  he  has  played  a 
journalist  (most  recently  in  Zodiac),  nailed 
the  semi-maniacal  hyper-focus  required  to 
write  his  column:  “One  of  the  parallel  lines 
in  the  book  is  me  thinking,  ‘I  wish  I  had  a 
passion  like  [Ayers’],  and  then  thinking  — 
wait  a  minute,  I  do,  it’s  writing  this  col¬ 
umn.’  But  sometimes  the  pressure  turns 
you  into  a  zombie,  wondering  if  you 
screwed  up  the  last  one,  or  w'hat’s  the  next 
one.  And  although  I’ve  got  a  life  outside  of 
work,  the  work  is  intense,  and  Downey 
captured  that  zombie  side.” 

Like  everyone  in  a  newsroom,  Lopez 
has  been  affected  by  the  staff  cutbacks 
and  financial  upheaval.  “There  are  more 
opportunities  than  ever,  but  making  a 


Downey  at  a  desk.  I’d  had  a  bike 
accident,  and  they  thought  that 
was  nice  for  dramatic  effect,  so 
he’s  sitting  there  vv'ith  the  right 
side  of  his  face  scraped.” 

At  first,  the  response  of  the 
two  dozen  or  so  people  who  had 
to  be  moved  out  of  their  desks 
for  a  w'eek  was  “outright  hostility’,”  he 
admits.  “But  I  work  with  some  gracious 
people,  and  their  curiosity  got  the  best 
of  them.” 

The  Skid  Row  residents  employed  in  the 
film  got  to  work  “close  to  home,  something 
that  is  very’  important  in  helping  to  get  a 
lot  of  people  started  again  in  the  world  of 
w'ork,”  noted  one  resident,  Don  Garza, 
whose  blog  posts  at  centralcityeast.com 
(“blogging  from  Skid  Row  since  1995") 
reflected  his  initial  misgivings  about 

Lopez’s  columns.  But 
last  spring  he  wTOte  that 


AVMtDtMin, 
ui  UBlUiely  Fti»d«htp. 
and  Ihe  R»d«npttva 
■  Power  of  Mu»lc 


“because  this  journalist  set  into  motion 
things  that  have  turned  Skid  Row  upside 
down  and  inside  out  to  the  point  of  home¬ 
less  people  becoming  movie  stars,  well,  he 
was  an  angel  disguised  as  a  devil.” 

Lopez  appreciates  the  care  taken  to 
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health  industrj',  its  shortcomings,  and  to 
put  heat  on  city  hall  and  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It’s  an  affirmation 
of  the  reach  a  newspaper  can  have.  “ 

Lopez’s  reach  includes  even 
his  L.A.  Times  boss,  Tribune 
Co.  chief  Sam  Zell,  who 
showed  up  in  a  recent 
column  on  wealthy  Malibu 
homeovNTiers  obstructing 
public  beach  access.  Zell  did  not  return 
Lopez’s  call  inquiring  about  the  issue. 

Ayers  continues  to  live  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  that  Lopez  and  staffers  from  the 
Lamp  Community’  mental  health  agency 
helped  coa.x  him  into  two  years  ago, 
though  he  still  rejects  the  idea  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  medication.  His  first  reaction 
to  the  book  was  resoundingly  negative 
(a  Nexc  Yorker  writer  wtnessed  Ayers 
yelling  at  Lopez,  “Your  book  sucks!”).  Part 


of  the  problem,  Lopez  explains,  was  that 
the  book  includes  a  dedication  to  the 
memorj-  of  Ayers’  mother,  and  “he  said 
he  didn’t  like  hearing  that  she  was  dead. 
Sometimes  he  is  sane,  but  when  the 
subject  is  his  mother,  he  gets  easily 
disturbed.”  Ayers  later  told  Lopez  that 
“parts  of  it  were  difficult  to  read,  but  I  felt 
like  I  needed  to.” 

In  August,  Lopez  nervously  watched 
the  film  at  a  test  screening  with  500 
others,  and  approved:  “They  manage  to 
many’  art,  commerce,  and  social  com¬ 
mentary  in  a  mainstream  HolHvvood 
movie.”  As  the  tumult  in  the  industrv' 
continues,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  what 
Ayers,  holding  a  violin  with  half  its  strings 
missing,  observ  ed  at  their  first  meeting 
near  the  Beethoven  statue  in  L.A.’s 
Pershing  Square:  “There’s  a  lot  you  can 
do  with  two  strings.”  [1 


living  is  going  to  be  quite  a  challenge  as 
the  revolution  continues,”  he  observ’es. 

“Who  knows  w’here  I  will  be  w’orking  in 
five  years,  or  five  months?”  At  one  point, 
he  considered  leaving,  but  the 
Ayers  story  gave  him  a  focus.  Enjoy  breaking 

As  the  series  unfolded,  industry  news 

“People  kept  asking,  ‘how’  is  hourly  at  www.editorand' 
he?’  I  had  to  work  for  a  better  publisher.com/news 
ending,”  he  insists.  “I  loved 
what  I  was  learning  —  about  music, 

Nathaniel,  mental  illness.  I  was  so  busy 
with  that  story  that  I  w'as  too  distracted  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  drama  of  the  decline 
in  the  industrv'.  In  some  ways,  that  storv’ 
saved  me. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  do  this  kind  of  story,” 
he  continues.  “I  couldn’t  have  done  it  as  a 
blog  and  have  the  reach  that  it  had  and 
the  resources  to  allow’  me  to  stick  with 
this  thing,  get  to  know’  the  whole  mental 


Art  for  circ’s 
sake:  taking  it 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  best  solution  to  offensive 
speech  is  more  speech,  journal¬ 
ism’s  conventional  wisdom 
states.  So  maybe  it  makes  sense  that  at 
the  East  Bay  Express,  the  best  solution 
to  graffiti  vandalism  is  turning  out  to  be 
...  more  graffiti. 

At  wit’s  end  with  the  tagging,  sticker- 
ing,  and  just  plain  battering 

that  can  turn  brand-new'  . - 

racks  into  barely  operable  /  , 
eyesores  within  a  single  / MdJ  A 
week,  the  San  Francisco  f 

weekly  last  year 

tried  inviting  '  I  ^  .  i 

graffitists  and  ^  ^  ) 

other  street  artists  '| 

to  spray-paint  new  ^  Br  / 

racks,  which  were 

coated  with  a 

sealant  and  set  out  ; ’•*  ^  .\ 

on  the  streets.  ^ 

It  worked.  “It’s  -J-  jg  .jjk 

been  amazing,  it  ‘.j  ;r  W 

100%  does  work,”  ^  ^ 

says  East  Bay  Express  |V  v  ,■ 

Publisher  Jody  Colley.  1 

“I  still  visit  some  of  /  ntiifl 


the  racks  we  put  out  last  summer,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  absolutely 
untouched.” 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  is  the 
Express  rack  located  at  the  Telegraph 
Avenue  entrance  to  the  University  of 
^  California,  Berkeley,  the  epicenter 
of  the  early  1960s  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  ever  since,  a 
^Hpik  haven  for  anarchistic  expres- 
\  sion  that  can  tolerate  any- 
thing  but  order.  “It’s 
,  "  — almost  impossible  to 
I  keep  a  good  newsrack 
;  at  that  corner  —  but  it 
i  doesn’t  have  a  scratch 
*  on  it”  more  than  a  year 
later,  Colley  says. 

/  This  summer,  the 
I  Express  sounded  an  open 
call  for  artists  for  a  second 
round  of  newsrack  spray 
painting,  and  quickly 
signed  up  the  maximum 
50  participants. 

The  Oakland  Museum  of 
California  opened  its  court- 


In  June,  50  graffiti  artists  answered  an  open 
call  from  the  East  Bay  Express  to  express 
themselves  on  the  alt-weekly’s  newsracks. 

yard  so  the  artists  could  work  live  in 
front  of  gallery  visitors.  Forty  of  the  50 
racks,  Colley  says,  were  selected,  and 
were  displayed  for  several  weeks  around 
the  museum. 

In  mid-September,  those  racks  were 
being  coated  for  street  use  around  the 
paper’s  hometown  of  Emeryville,  a 
California  town  with  a  big  appetite  for 
public  art.  “If  you  see  an  electric  box  there, 
it’s  been  painted  by  local  artists,”  Colley 
says.  “They  like  turning  eyesores  into  art.” 

By  that  standard  alone,  Emeryville 
residents  should  like  their  new'  East 
Bay  Express  newsracks. 
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Or  is  it  mainly  a  bluff? 


Newspapers  weigh  AP  alternatives 


Politico  and  PA  SportsTicker  are  emerging  as  two  content  options  for  papers  that  are  dropping  AR 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

iNCE  THE  Associated  Press 
announced  its  controversial  rate 
change  last  year,  many  newspapers 
have  started  considering  other  content 
options.  And  things  are  not  likely  to  calm 
down  any  time  soon. 

A  handful  of  dailies  —  including  several 
who  admit  their  AP  rates  actually  fell  — 
have  given  notice  to  drop  the  service, 
editors  in  several  states  are  forging  content¬ 
sharing  alliances,  and  Politico  and  PA 
,  SportsTicker  are  quickly  positioning 

themselves  to  help  replace  the  l60-year-old 
1 1  news  cooperative  in  daily  news  pages. 

But  is  the  latest  dispute  over  AP  rates 
and  services  a  real  sign  that  its  relationship 
with  newspapers  will  be  forever  changed? 
Can  a  mid-sized  or  major  daily  really  exist 
without  the  news  cooperative?  Or  is  this 
I '  just  a  bluff? 

“AP  is  going  to  lose  newspapers,  it  is  a 
question  of  how  many,”  says  Editor  Dean 
Miller  of  the  Post  Register  in  Idaho  Falls, 
w'hich  several  months  ago  gave  its  required 
two  years’  notice  that  it  plans  to  drop  the 
;  news  service.  “My  guess  is  most 
of  their  losses  will  be 
in  medium  and  small 
markets.”  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year, 
when  the  backlash 
began  against  AP’s  rate 
change,  more  than  a 
half-dozen  dailies  have 
given  notice,  including 
The  Bakersfield  Californ¬ 
ian,  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis,  and 
Washington’s  Yakima 
Herald-Republic  and 
The  Wenatchee  World. 

“I  think  the  AP  regional 
report  has  fallen  off  in 
quantity,  and  in  some 
ways,  quality,”  claims  Paul 
Emerson,  managing  editor 
at  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 

Tribune,  which  gave  notice 
to  AP  in  September  — 
even  though  its  rates  would 
drop  about  17%  under  the  new  system.  “It  is 
mostly  a  concern  about  content.”  At  least 
one  paper,  the  Spokesman-Review  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  challenging  AP’s  two- 
!  year-notice  requirement  and  plans  to  stop 


using  and  pajing  for  the  wire  service  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  “The  legal  point  here 
is  that  we  are  not  canceling  a  contract,  we 
I  are  declining  to  sign  a  new  contract,”  says 
{  Editor  Steve  Smith,  w'ho  admits  a  $30,000 
j  expected  savings  in  2009,  but  says  the 
j  remaining  $375,000  AP  bill  is  too  high, 
i  “More  editors  are  feeling  disenfranchised 
I  and  disregarded  by  AP.” 

I  AP  officials  declined  to  comment  for  this 
story.  But  AP  Executive 
Editor  Kathleen  Carroll, 
addressing  the  rate  issue 
during  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors 
conference  in  Las  Vegas 
last  month,  told  a  group 
of  new'spaper  editors 
there,  “we  certainly 
hope  that  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  the 
economy  and  the 
marketplace  will  firm 
up  enough  so  that  the 

I  pressure  is  off  some 
of  the  people  who 
own  the  AP.” 

But  even  with  prom¬ 
ised  AP  cuts,  editors 
have  been  dissatisfied, 
saying  they  cannot 
afford  it.  Others  have 
claimed  the  news  con¬ 
tent  is  not  what  they 
need,  particularly 
I  with  regard  to  regional  and  state  coverage. 

I  “We  are  exploring  our  options  to  see  what 
!  our  outs  are,”  says  Ben  Marrison,  editor  of 
:  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  one  of 
eight  Ohio  editors  w  ho  wrote  jointly  to  AP 


in  late  2007  to  complain.  “All  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  heads  are  exploring  what  it  would 
mean  if  we  had  AP  or  did  not  have  AP.” 

The  dispute  dates  back  more  than  a  year 
to  mid-2007,  w’hen  AP  announced  the  rate 
restructuring  (and  some  new  services), 
which  will  not  even  take  effect  until  2009. 
When  the  new  approach  was  announced  in 
2007,  AP  promised  a  combined  savings  of 
$5.6  million  across  newspaper  member 
budgets,  W'hich  increased  to  $14  million, 
and,  finally,  $21  million  just  days  before 
the  AP’s  annual  meeting  in  April  2008. 

Aside  from  price,  there  is  growing  criti¬ 
cism  that  AP  offers  content  to  newspaper 
competitors  at  television  and  radio  stations 
that  directly  compete  online.  Star  Tribune 
Editor  Nancy  Barnes  says  that  is  the  key 
reason  she  gave  notice  to  dump  AP:  “We 
want  more  control  of  our  content  and  how 
it  is  distributed.  It  is  verv’  difficult  for  us  to 
do  that  under  the  current  AP  contract.” 

At  least  one  major  daily.  The  Star-Ledger 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  tested  that  theory,  publish¬ 
ing  an  entire  newspaper  on  Sept.  10  with¬ 
out  AP,  using  a  combination  of  local  staff, 
non-AP  news  services,  and  PA  SportsTicker, 
a  growing  sports  outlet  that  has  already 
signed  on  with  New'  York’s  Daily  News  to 
provide  sports  coverage.  “They  are  in  an 
evaluation  period  to  evaluate  all  of  our 
content,”  Jay  Imus,  PA  SportsTicker’s 
director  of  sales,  says  of  the  Star-Ledger. 
“They  told  us  they  intend  to  sign  on;  we  are 
in  negotiations  with  them.”  Editor  Jim 
Willse  and  Publisher  George  Arwady  did 
not  respond  to  requests  for  comment. 

Imus  says  that  at  least  five  other  U.S. 
dailies  are  reviewing  PA  SportsTicker  and 
have  indicated  interest  in  signing  up.  “I 


s  ^ 
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The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J., 
ran  an  AP-less  edition  on  Sept.  10. 
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think  we  will  be  successful  in  serving 
hundreds  of  clients  because  there  are 
many  willing  to  give  it  a  try,”  he  says. 

“They  are  fed  up  with  how  intolerable 
AP  has  been.” 

Another  recent  newspaper  option  is 
Politico,  the  political  Web  site  nearing  its 
second  anniversary.  It  recently  launched 
a  content-sharing  arrangement  with 
numerous  newspapers  in  which  Politico 
provides  content  in  exchange  for  the 
right  to  sell  ads  that  are  placed  with  that 
content.  Politico  and  the  paper  split  the 
ad  revenues. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trend  of 
papers  pulling  back  on  Washington  cover¬ 
age  is  growing,  and  it  will  put  more  of  the 
burden  on  places  like  Politico  because 
people  want  coverage,”  says  Jim  VandeHei, 
Politico’s  executive  editor.  “Washington 
coverage  is  still  absolutely  necessary.” 
Newspapers  that  have  signed  on  include 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  The  Denver 
Post,  and  The  Plain 
Dealer  in  Cleveland. 

If  enough  papers 
seek  to  drop  AP 
altogether.  Politico 
could  serve  as  an 
even  more  viable 
alternative,  at 
least  in  part. 
VandeHei  says,  “We  think  we  have  a 
pretty  distinctive  voice.” 

Editors  say  using  Politico  copy  with 
that  of  traditional  news  services  such  as 
McClatchy-Tribune,  Hearst,  or  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service  could  fill  the  AP 
void.  “I  would  be  interested  in  cobbling 
something  together,”  says  Rex  Rhoades, 
executive  editor  of  the  Sun  Journal  in 
Lewiston,  Maine.  Rhoades  says  even  with 
what  he  terms  a  “small  decrease”  under 
the  new  AP  rate  structure  next  year,  his 
annual  cost  will  be  about  $157,000  for 
AP,  while  McClatchy-Tribune  charges 
him  $10,000  per  year. 

There’s  also  the  approach  of  newspapers 
sharing  content  among  themselves. 
Statewide  sharing  has  already  increased 
significantly  between  some  papers  in 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ohio,  and  Florida.  The 
Ohio  group  recently  decided  to  co-sponsor 
campaign  polls  and  publish  the  results  on 
the  same  day.  Rhoades  of  the  Sun  Journal 
also  says  he  could  see  the  day  when  news¬ 
papers  nationwide  share  content.  Adds 
Miller  in  Idaho  Falls:  “Remember,  AP  was 
created  by  newspapers.”  11 
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JOSHUA  GUNTER,  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND,  SEPT.  16 
URRICANE  Ike  CAUSED  PROBLEMS  FAR  FROM  TeXAS, 

including  massive  power  A  submit  your  photos  for 
outages  in  the  Midwest.  \gy  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
Here,  Daniel  Donsky,  8,  and  his  sister  ""ttypoS-onitorandpublishercora 

Anna,  6,  do  some  homework  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  by 
candlelight.  Photographer  Gunter  tells  us  the  kids  “actually 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  novelty  and  challenge.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Despite  fears,  online  revenue  gains 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

S  feP  WENT  TO  PRESS,  SUMMER 

had  drawn  to  a  close  and  new's- 
papers  were  busy  rolling  out 
August  results.  Gannett,  McClatchy,  and 
The  New  York  Times  Co.  all  reported 
double-digit  ad  revenue  losses  for  the 
month.  But  on  the  (narrow')  plus  side, 
advertising  revenue  w'as  sequentially 
better  than  July’s  for  some  companies. 

More  interesting  was  online  revenue, 
where  some  recent  studies  had  found 
a  general  flattening.  Gannett,  which 
reported  that  ad  revenue  at  its  newspaper 
^  division  fell  16.8%,  did  not  break  out 
j  its  online  results.  The  New  York  Times 
Co.’s  ad  revenue  dropped  14.1%,  but 


Internet  ad  revenue  was  up  10.9%. 

McClatchy  announced  that  ad  revenue  , 
in  August  decreased  17.8%  —  but  online  ! 
revenue  grew  7.4%.  In  August,  the  com-  j 
pany  grew  its  online  ad  revenue  in  eveiy'  ' ' 
category  except  recruitment.  Online  retail  i 
was  up  70.3%.  National  grew  140%.  Auto 
and  real  estate  were  up  31.3%  and  13.1%  | 

respectively,  on  heavy  exposure  in  Califor-  [ 
nia  and  Florida.  Help- wanted  fell  7-2%  —  j 
which  is  troubling  because  it  represents  !  t 
the  biggest  chunk  of  online  ad  revenue,  i  [ 
at  more  than  50%.  !  j 

Still,  McClatchy  continued  a  vigorous 
buyout  plan  and  the  company  cut  16  from  ^ 
its  Interactive  division  as  part  of  the  latest  j 

10%  reduction  company-wide.  d  j 

_ _ _  i 
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Flood  insurance:  editors  home 


After  office  evacuation,  staff 
for  two  Iowa  weeklies  gets 
every  issue  out 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

By  mid-September,  Waverly 
Newspapers  —  which  includes 
the  weekly  Bremer  County  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  Waverly  Democrat  —  was  still 
working  out  of  temporarj'  digs,  its  down¬ 
town  editorial  offices  still  uninhabitable 
after  stewing  in  tu'o  feet  of  water  from  the 
flood  that  besieged  Iowa  in  June.  But  at 
least  the  staff  of  six  is  no  longer  working  out 
of  Editor  Anelia  Dimitrova’s  living  room. 

For  more  than  three  weeks,  Dimitrova’s 
cozj'  house  in  nearby  Cedar  Falls  was  the 
Waverly  Newspapers  newsroom.  The 
papers  never  missed  a  publication  day, 
though  the  only  equipment  they  had  at  first 
was  the  editor’s  personal  laptop. 

After  the  flood  crested,  two  reporters 


For  three  weeks  in 
June  during  the 
flood,  reporter 
Stephanie  Abel, 
left,  Editor  Anelia 
Dimitrova,  and 
reporters  Clint  Riese 
and  Janelle  Penny 
worked  in 
Dimitrova’s  living 
room.  This  photo 
was  taken  on  June 
13,  at  the  height  of 
the  storm  —  and 
the  area’s  flood 
waters. 


were  able  to  wade  into  the  papers’  offices 
and  rescue  some  additional  computers. 

The  reporters  —  all  but  one  of  them  in 
their  first  job  on  a  newspaper  —  figured 
out  how  to  network  the  machines.  “We 
also  learned  how  to  work  in  much  closer 
quarters,”  Dimitrova  says  with  considerable 
understatement.  Among  the  unpleasant 


conditions  forced  by  the  flood;  No  toilet 
flushing,  please. 

“The  first  night  was  the  toughest,  not 
knowing  if  we  could  pull  this  offT  the  editor 
recalls.  There  was  also  the  matter  of  telling 
her  husband  a  newsroom  was  moving  in.  “I 
made  the  decision  on  the  fly,  he  didn’t  know," 
she  says.  “But  how  could  I  not  do  it?”  0 
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Google  makes  old  content  sing 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

OR  TWO  YEARS  GOOGLE  HAS  BEEN 

quietly  eyeing 
the  archives  of 
newspapers  across  the 
countiy,  with  the  intent 
of  making  old  newspaper 
content  more  accessible 
by  creating  a  specialized 
search  option  for  users. 

The  search  function  is 
located  in  the  Google  News  portion  of  the 
site  and  has  its  own  separate  link,  “News 
Archive  Search.” 

So  far,  Google  has  gained  the  permission 
of  about  100  newspapers  to  digitalize  and 
inde.x  a  trove  of  back  issues.  “Our  approach 
is,  let’s  help  people  find  all  this  great  old 
news,”  says  Jim  Gerber,  director  of  content 
partnerships  at  Google. 

Unlike  a  regular  search,  in  an  archive 
search  Google’s  crawlers  look  beyond  sites’ 
firew'alls,  including  many  news  aggregators 
like  Factiva.  The  search  results  link  directly 
to  the  site,  meaning  a  user  cannot  circum¬ 
vent  pajang  for  material.  One  search  brings 
up  a  1933  Washinffon  Post  article.  Click 
on  the  link  and  an  abstract  of  the  story' 
appears,  but  requires  the  user  to  pay. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  let  Google 
index  its  archive  dating  back  to  1851,  has 
several  parameters.  Content  dating  from 
1923  to  1986  requires  a  searcher  to  pay  for 
access  ($3.95  per  article  or  a  package  of 
10  articles  for  $15.95).  Any  content  from 
1987  or  newer  is  free.  New  York  Times 
spokeswoman  Diane  McNulty  says  the 
Gray  Lady  chose  1986  as  a  cutoff  date 
because  most  people’s  searches  encompass 
material  from  1987  onw'ard.  New  York 
Times  articles  from  1851-1922  are  free 
because  they  are  in  the  public  domain. 
(Home-delivery'  subscribers  to  the  Next' 
York  Times  already  receive  free  access  to 
all  archived  material.) 

Google’s  pitch  to  new'spapers  is  that  it 
will  digitize  content,  index  it,  and  then 
share  the  revenue  collected  through  its 
Ad  Sense  program.  “We  are  bringing  their 
historical  archives  to  life,”  says  Gerber. 
Google  can  scan  microfilm  sent  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  more  often  it  gets  permission 
from  the  paper  to  work  though  aggrega¬ 
tion  microfilm  firms  like  ProQuest  and 
Heritage.  Gerber  notes,  “The  majority  of 
our  newspaper  partners  scan  their  con¬ 
tent  via  aggregators.  A  small  number”  — 


less  than  a  dozen  —  “w'ill  ship  us  micro¬ 
film  directly.” 

Sometimes,  when  a  user  conducts  a 
search,  older  material  pops  up  with  a  look 


and  feel  similar  to  microfilm.  A  reader  can 
“flip”  through  the  “paper,”  zoom  in,  and 
zoom  out. 

With  more  than  1,400  dailies  and  6,200 
weeklies  in  the  U.S.,  Google  is  going  to  have 
to  comince  many  more  publishers  to  jump 
on  board  with  this  initiative.  To  entice 
new'spapers  that  might  be  wary  of  such  a 
project,  the  news  archive  search  is  a  non¬ 


exclusive  partnership,  Gerber  says  —  once 
the  initial  term  has  run  its  course.  “They 
have  the  ability'  to  w'alk  aw'ay  and  turn  it 
off,”  he  adds.  For  the  most  part,  the  news¬ 
paper  does 
not  get  the 
digital  files. 

Google  is 
currently  in 
talks  with 
many  new's¬ 
papers,  and  the  practice  is  gaining  traction. 
“It’s  a  win  for  our  users,  a  win  for  our 
publisher  partners,  and  a  win  for  Google,” 
Gerber  adds.  “If  we  can  help  users  find 
more  good  content  online,  they  will  w'ant  to 
do  more  searches  on  Google.”  S 

For  breaking  business  news  hourly, 
visitwww.editorandpublisher.com/biz 


‘Pain’  ends  as  massive  cartoon  cargo  arrives  in  Ohio 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHEN  A  TRIO  OF  BIG 

trucks  rumbled 
from  Connecticut  to  Ohio 
this  summer,  their  cargo 
contained  more  than  a 
century  of  cartoon  history. 
That  three-part  load  was 
the  International  Museum 
of  Cartoon  Art  (IMCA) 
collection  of 200,000 
comics,  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  and  other 
items.  These  pieces 
were  joining  the 
Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty  Cartoon  Research 
Library  (CRL), 
which  has  250,000 
cartoon  originals 
and  many  other  visu¬ 
al  artifacts  of  its  ow'n. 

Together,  they  comprise 
what  might  be  the  world’s 
largest  cartoon  repository. 

“It’s  been  a  wonderful 
feeling  to  unpack  boxes 
and  see  what’s  inside,”  says 
CRL  Curator/Ohio  State 
Professor  Lucy  Shelton 
Caswell,  noting  that  one 
big  highlight  is  an  1897 


original  of  R.F.  Outcault’s 
“Hogan’s  Alley”  —  the 
Yellow  Kid-starring  feature 
considered  the  first 
modem  newspaper  comic. 

IMCA  founder/“Beetle 
Bailey”  creator  Mort 
Walker  is  relieved  the 
collection  finally  has  a  per¬ 
manent  home.  “I’m  happy 
that  Lucy  and  the  library 


are  in  charge  of  it,”  he 
tells  E^P.  “I’ve  seen  how 
lovingly  they  treat  their 
own  collection.  And  there’s 
a  prestigious  university 
behind  them.” 

While  he  loves  the 
IMCA  collection.  Walker 
says  it  finally  became  too 
much  to  deal  with.  After 


opening  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  in  1974  (three  years 
before  Caswell  founded 
CRL),  IMCA  moved  to  Rye 
Brook,  N.Y.  (1976-1992); 
then  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
(1996-2002);  and  then 
into  storage.  “The  museum 
got  to  be  a  real  pain,  and  a 
real  expense,”  says  the 
King  Features  cartoonist. 

“I  spent  about  $2 
million  of  my  own 
money  on  it.  And  we 
got  lousy  treatment 
from  Boca  Raton.” 

Walker,  85,  do¬ 
nated  the  collection 
to  CRL,  which  paid 
the  shipping  charges. 

Caswell  says 
there’ll  be  a  summer 
2009  exhibit  of  IMCA 
highlights  (and  a  Walker 
appearance)  at  Ohio  State. 
After  that,  the  hope  is  for 
a  permanent  gallery  to 
showcase  the  collection. 
And  CRL’s  name  may 
expand  to  become  the 
Cartoon  Research  Library 
and  Museum. 


A  library  room  is  turned  into  a  box  office. 


Digitizing  archived  content  is ''a  wm  for  our 
users,  a  win  for  our  publishing  partners,  and  a 
win  for  Google.”  -JIMGERBER/Content  Partnerships  Director,  Google 
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FLORIDA 


Jerry  Hill 

Jerry  Hill  has  been  named  president  of 
\ 

Times  Media  Services  Inc.,  a  division  of 
The  Times  Publishing  Co.  (the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times’  parent  company).  He  also  be¬ 
comes  the  TYmes’ director  of  audience  and 
new  business  development.  Hill  has  served 
as  circulation  director  since  2004.  In  1990 
he  helped  establish  the  Detroit  New'spaper 
Agency,  for  which  he  was  circulation  director  of  administration 
and  operations.  Hill  served  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal  and  the 
Marin  Independent  Journal  as  director,  and  later  was  circulation 
director  and  VP/circulation  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


A  R  K  A  N  S  A  S 

Michael  Hengel,  publisher  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial,  will  also  now  serve  as  editor. 
Hengel,  who  previously  served  as  editor 
from  1987-91,  succeeds  Larry  Fugate. 

C  A  L  I  1  O  R  N  r  A 
Scott  McKibben  has  been  named  executive 
vice  president/chief  revenue  officer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Media  Group.  He 
most  recently  was  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo.,  and  vice  president  of  the  central 
region  of  Freedom  Communications. 

Bruce  Wallace  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times' 
new  foreign  editor.  He  has  served  as 
Tokyo  bureau  chief  since  2004.  Roger 
Smith  has  been  named  national  editor.  He 
has  served  as  senior  projects  editor  since 
1998.  Smith  succeeds  Scott  Kraft,  who  will 
serve  as  a  senior  editor  and  a  correspon¬ 
dent.  Ashley  Dunn  has  been  named  deputy 
editor  for  the  national  staff.  Dunn  has 
served  as  science  editor  since  2002.  Sallie 
Hofmeister  has  been  promoted  to  business 
editor,  from  deputy  business  editor. 

David  G.  Fitzpatrick  II  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  for  strategic  initiatives  for 
McClatchy  Interactive.  Fitzpatrick  most  j 
recently  served  as  McClatchy  Interactive’s  | 
vice  president/sales  and  was  general 
manager  of  Real  Cities  Network. 

Kathy  Mahan  is  the  new  features  editor  at 
The  Fresno  Bee.  Previously,  she  was  metro 
editor.  AliSOn  Lucian  has  been  promoted  to 


NEVADA 

Carol 
Skerlich 

to  retail  sales 
manager  of  The 
Home  News  in 
Henderson.  Skerlich  most 
recently  served  as  manager  of 
community  publishing  for 
Greenspun  Media  Group. 


executive  news  editor,  from  features 
editor.  Robert  Zizzo  has  been  named  metro 
editor.  Previously,  he  was  sports  editor. 
Matt  Lloyd  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
j  editor,  from  assistant  spoils  editor. 

!  Diane  M.  Batley  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Eureka  Reporter.  She  is  pro- 
I  moted  from  assistant  managing  editor. 

i  Michael  Burns  is  the  new  vice  president/ 
sales  for  Freedom  Newspapers.  Bums 
most  recently  served  as  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  development  for  Gannett 
Co.’s  U.S.  Community  Publishing  division. 

Annie  Gilbar  has  been  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Media 
Group’s  new  weekly  Sunday  magazine, 
LA.  Previously,  she  was  CEO  of  media 


consulting  company  Access  and  Answer 
and  was  a  Home  Shopping  Network  host. 

Wayne  Davis  has  been  named  business 
editor  at  The  Sacramento  Bee.  He  is 
promoted  from  deputy  business  editor. 

Kent  Johnson  has  been  named  vice 
i  president  of  local  retail  and  classified 
advertising  for  Orange  County  Register 
Communications.  He  most  recently  was 
advertising  sales  director  at  Gannett’s 
Times-Media  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

1  LORI  I)  A 

Janet  H.  Woods  has  been  promoted  to  chief 
innovation  officer  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Woods  joined  the  IT  department 
in  1997,  and  has  served  as  news  systems 
administrator. 


The  Seattle  Times  and 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
were  among  the  big  , 
winners  in  the  annual 
C.B.  Blethen  Memorial 


Awards  (named  for  the 
Seattle  Times’  publish¬ 
er),  which  honor  the  best 
writing  from  10  regional 
dailies  that  are  members 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association. 


Bobbie  .Jo  Buel,  exe^- 
tive  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  has 
been  elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Press 


Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation.  She  succeeds 
David  Ledford,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  News 
Journal  in  Wiirnmgton, 
Del.,  and  kerves  a  one- 
year  term  ending  with 


the  2009  conference. 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times 
reporter  Dave  .-Veikens 
has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  national 
Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 
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Edwin  O.  Guthman  mmm 


I  I.I.I  N  ()  1  S 

Mike  Cetera  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Beacon  News  in  Aurora. 
He  is  promoted  from  associate  editor. 


89,  Died  Aug.  31 

FORMER  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  AND  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  EDITOR 


INDIAN  A 

Mary  Tuttle  has  been  named  display 
advertising  manager  for  The  Tribune 
in  New  Albany.  Tuttle  has  worked  as  an 
advertising  representative  at  The  Evening 
News  in  Jeffersonvdlle  and  at  the  Tribune 
for  16  years.  Elizabeth  Newland  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager  for  the 
Evening  News  and  the  Tribune.  Newland, 
who  has  been  with  the  papers  since  2007, 
previously  was  an  accounting  assistant. 


W  proud  01  —  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  or 
making  President  Nixon’s  infamous 
“enemies  list”?  Edwin  O.  Guthman  did  both. 

Guthman  received  the  1950  national  reporting  ^ 

Pulitzer  for  his  Seattle  Times  stories  about  the 
Washington  Legislature’s  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  His  articles  cleared  a  University  of 
Washington  professor  of  allegations  that  he  was  a 
Communist  supporter.  HHHH 

In  the  early  1970s,  Guthman  found  himself  on  Nixon’s  list  of  “political  oppo¬ 
nents”  singled  out  for  harassment.  Also  on  that  list  was  Los  Angeles  Times  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad,  who  said  Sept.  1  that  Guthman  “was  not  only  a  dear 
friend  but  a  great  journalist.  He  was  the  only  person  I  ever  tore  up  a  cartoon  for.” 

Guthman  was  the  Times'  national  editor  from  1965  to  1977.  He  then  served  for  a 
decade  as  editorial  page  editor  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Before  working  for  those  two  major  dailies,  Guthman  worked  as  press  secretarv' 
for  Attorney  General  and  later  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  from  1961  to  1965.  He  also 
wrote  or  edited  four  books  about  Kennedy. 

A  decorated  World  War  II  veteran  who  was  wounded  while  in  military  service, 
Guthman  capped  his  long  career  wdth  a  1987-2007  stint  as  journalism  professor 
and  senior  lecturer  at  the  University'  of  Southern  California. 


Clayton  Doty  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  Re ns,selaer  Republican 
and  editor  of  the  Kankakee  Valley  Post 
Neias.  Doty  most  recently  served  as 
executive  editor  of  both  publications, 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity'. 


K  i:  N  I  U  C  K  Y 

Lynette  Mason  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Spencer  Magnet  in 
Taylorsv'ille.  Mason  most  recently  served 
as  advertising  manager,  and  retains  that 
position.  She  succeeds  John  Shindlebowor. 
Robin  Bass  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Spencer  Magnet.  She  most  recently  served 
the  paper  as  a  reporter/photographer. 


Ben  Sheroan  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  LaRue  County  Herald 
News  in  Hodgenville  and  The  Record  in 
Leitchfield.  Sheroan  most  recently  serv'ed 
as  presentation  editor  for  The  News- 
Enterprise  in  Elizabethtow'n. 


GATEHOUSE  MEDIA  INC 
HAS  SOLD 


'News-Times 


GRAND  ISLAND  (NE) 
INDEPENDENT 

(20,500  daily  and 
22,300  Sunday  circulation) 

YORK  (NE)  NEWS-TIMES 

(4,700  daily  circulation) 

and  companion  publications 


M  I  C  H  I  G  A  N 

Pamela  Fisher  has  been  named  editor 
and  director  of  audience  development 
at  The  Holland  Sentinel.  Fisher,  who  w'as 


V  Independent 


GEORGIA 

Richard 

Hawes 

has  been  named 
senior  director/ 

" _  production  at 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion.  Hawes  joined  the  A/C  in 
2006  as  operations  director. 


Second 
Street's 
new  lanes 
open  for 
traffic 


l-aii'going  l.slandtTS 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  GateHouse  Media  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

j 

^  Batten 

has  been  named 
editorial  page 
editor  at  The 
Charlotte  Observer.  He  most 

recently  was  politics  editor. 

wmmmmmmKmmmwsmimimmBmBmimmmmt 

a  freelance  travel  writer  for  the  paper  in 
the  early  1990s,  served  as  a  section  editor 
at  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  most 
j  recently  was  a  senior  acquisitions  editor 
at  HarperCollins. 

I  MISSISSIPPI 

Garthia  Elena  Burnett  has  been  named 
news  editor  at  The  Commercial  Dispatch 
*  in  Columbus.  She  is  promoted  from 
assistant  news  editor. 

Dee  Burke  has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  DeSoto  Times-Tribune  in  Hernando. 
Burke  is  a  former  high  school  coach,  and 
served  as  a  sportsvvTiter  for  the  Delta 
\  Democrat  Times  in  Greenville. 

! 

M  I  S  S  O  V  R  I 

Bob  Miller  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  the  Southeast  Missourian  in  Cape 
Girardeau.  Previously,  he  serv  ed  as 
managing  editor.  He  succeeds  R.  Joe 
Sullivan,  who  will  remain  on  staff  as 
editorial  page  editor  and  news  consultant. 

I  i 

' '  M:  B  R  A  S  K  A 

C.  David  Kotok  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Kotok 
was  the  papers  chief  political  reporter 
from  1986  until  2003,  and  most  recently 
served  as  team  leader/municipal  affairs. 

Patrick  Ethridge  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Beatrice  Daily  Sun.  Previously, 
Ethridge  was  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

|l 

NEVADA 

Charlie  Pankey  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Record-Courier  in 
Gardnerville.  Pankey  most  recently  was 
regional  advertising  director  for  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Media  Group  in  Carson  City. 

I I  N  E  VV  H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E 
Danielle  Kronk  has  been  named  director 


of  product  development  at  Valley  Neu's 
in  Lebanon.  She  most  recently  served 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  w'eekly 
Concord  Insider. 

N  E  W  M  E  .\  I  C  () 

Ann  Reed  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Las  Cruces  Sun-News  and  vice 
president  of  the  Texas-New  Mexico  New  s¬ 
papers  Partnership.  Reed  most  recently 
serv  ed  as  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle.  She 
succeeds  David  McClain. 

Frank  Levine  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Roswell  Daily  Record. 
Previously,  Levine  w  as  national  editor 
of  the  Mexico  City  Neu's. 

\  !•:  VV  \  ()  R  K 
Sonia  David  has  been  named  vice 
president/market  development  for  USA 
Weekend  magazine.  She  is  promoted  from 
marketing  director.  Ralph  Papaccioli  has 
been  named  a  senior  account  executive 
with  USA  WeekencT s  national  sales  team. 
Papaccioli  most  recently  serv  ed  as  sales 
director  at  the  Health  Monitor  Netw’ork. 

Kenneth  J.  DePaola  has  been  named  e.xecu- 
tive  vice  president/sales  and  marketing 
ioT  Newsday.  Previouslj',  he  was  president 
of  Tribune  Corp.’s  Media  Net,  Tribune’s 
national  sales  organization.  Terry  Jimenez 
has  been  appointed  chief  operating 
officer/chief  financial  officer  of  Newsday 
Media  Group.  Jimenez  had  been  chief 
financial  officer  of  Newsday  and  served  as 
publisher  of  amNewYork.  Tim  Martin  w'as 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  human 
resources  and  labor  relations.  Martin 
joined  Newsday  last  year  as  human 
resources  director.  Before  that,  he  was 
human  resources  manager  at  Daimler- 
Chrv’sler  in  Detroit. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Lamar  Smitherman  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  News  Herald  in  Morgan- 
ton  and  The  McDowell  News  in  Marion. 
Smitherman  has  been  advertising 
director  of  the  Opelika-Aubum  (Ala.) 
News  since  2005. 

Claud  Hodges  has  been  named  newsroom 
manager  for  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
He  is  promoted  from  senior  reporter. 

OHIO 

Julie  Wallace  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Chronicle-Telegram  in 
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S.  Gale  Denley 

72,  Died  Aug.  29 

MISSISSIPPI  PUBLISHER. 
PROFESSOR,  COLUMNIST 

N  HIS  TIME,  Gale 
Denley  saw  himself 
become  a  publisher,  a 
columnist,  a  professor, 
and ...  a  building. 

He  served  as  publisher 
I  of  The  Calhoun  County 

Journal  in  Bruce,  Miss., 

I  and  wrote  a  nationally 
syndicated  column 
on  small  business  and 
j  advertising  as  well  as  a 
i  statewide-syndicated 
!  column  about  politics 
j  and  other  general- 
i  interest  topics. 

!  From  1963  to  1996, 
Denley  yvas  a  journalism 
I  professor  at  the  Universi- 
!  j  ty  of  Mississippi.  Seven 
j  years  after  he  left,  the 
j  I  newly  renovated  S.  Gale 


Denley  Student  Media 
Center  was  named  after 
him.  A  former  Mississippi 
Press  Assocation  presi¬ 
dent,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  MPA  Hall  of 
Fame  in  2000. 

Denley  is  said  to  have 
coined  the  phrase  “where 
money  groyvs  on  trees,” 
which  became  the  motto 
for  the  city  of  Bruce. 

Jerry  Krupnick 

82,  Died  Aug.  14 
LONGTIME  TV  CRITIC,  THE  STAR- 
LEDGER,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

JERRY  Krupnick 
covered  TV  from 
its  early  days  through 
Happy  Days,  and  into 
its  1990s  days. 

Krupnick  joined  The 
Star-Ledger  of  Neyvark, 
N.J.,  in  1950,  and  yvas 
soon  yvriting  about  the 


relatively  neyv  medium  | 

of  TV.  He  even  created 
one  of  the  first  Sunday 
TV  magazines,  called  i 

“TV  Time  of  the  Week.”  : 

The  World  War  II  vet-  1 

eran  also  coined  memo¬ 
rable  phrases  such  as 
“beg-a-thon”  (to  describe 
public  TV  pledge  drives), 
and  loved  e.xplaining 
the  difference  betyveen  j 

“trash”  (bad  shoyvs)  and  i 

“supertrash”  (shoyvs  so 
bad  they’re  good).  ; 

By  the  time  he  retired  i 

in  1998,  Krupnick  had 
yvon  many  ayvards  —  j 

including  the  1990  1 

Television  Columnist  of  | 

the  Year  honor  from  the  | 

International  TV  Society’,  j 

In  addition  to  his  TV  j 

yvriting,  he  sery  ed  for  | 

15  years  as  the  Star-  \ 

Ledgers  Sunday  editor.  ^ 


Apply  for  the  2009  Pulliam 
Journalism  Fellowship 

Jump-start  your  journalism  career  with  a  solid  program  that  hoasts  four  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  among  its  alumni. 

Pulliam  Fellows  are  assigned  to  The  Inilianapolis  Star  at  TheAraona  Sepublic 
in  Phoenix  for  10  weeks  as  staff  reporters,  photographers  and  visual  artists. 

We  award  25  Fellowships  annually. 

We  encourage  applications  from  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  who 
are  committed  to  a  career  in  newspapers.  Applicants  should  have  daily  newspaper 
experience,  including  internships  and  work  at  a  college  publications. 

The  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship  program  is  open  to  college  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  deadline  is  Nov. 
1. 2008.  Pay  is  $650  a  week. 

Visit  indYStauom/pjf  Of  email  Fellowship  Director  Russell  B.  Pulliam  at  russell.pulliatn@indystar.com\ot  an  application  packet 
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EljTia.  Wallace  most  recently  sery'ed  as 
metro  editor,  and  yvill  retain  those  duties. 
She  succeeds  Patti  Ewald. 

Jeff  Pezzano  has  been  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  The  Blade  in  Toledo. 
Pezzano  most  recently  spent  tyvo  years 
at  the  Toledo  Free  Press  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  before  that  yvas  sales  director 
for  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

O  R  F  G  O  N 

Gail  Whiting  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  for  The  Register-Guard  in 
Eugene.  Whiting  most  recently  sery  ed  as 
regional  advertising  director  for  Central 
Virginia  Community  Neyvspapers.  She 
succeeds  Michael  Raz,  yvho  retired  in  June. 

SO  C  Til  CAROLINA 

Mike  Smith  is  the  neyv  managing  editor  of 

the  Herald-Journal  in  Spartanburg. 

Smith  most  recently  served  as  editorial 
page  editor,  and  yy’ill  continue  to  oversee 
the  editorial  pages  and  the  Herald-Jour- 
naT s  daily  print  and  GoUpstate.com  on¬ 
line  operations.  He  succeeds  Greg  Retsinas. 

Shirley  Greene  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  The  Post  and  Courier  in  Charleston. 

She  joined  the  paper  in  1977  as  a  reporter 
and  has  since  served  as  assistant  city 
editor,  weekend  editor.  North  Charleston 
bureau  editor,  zones  editor,  and  Faith  & 
Values  editor.  Stephanie  Harvin  has  been 
promoted  to  features  editor.  Harvin  was  a 
reporter  in  features  for  11  years,  and  since 
2003  has  been  an  assistant  city  editor  and 
region  editor.  Marcus  Amaker  has  been 
named  Preview  editor.  Previously,  he  was 
a  features  page  designer. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Maricarrol  Kueter  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  A/gns  Leader  in  Sioux 
Falls.  Kueter  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor,  a  post  he  has  held  since  2003. 

He  succeeds  Randell  Beck,  who  became 
president  and  publisher  in  August. 

1  E  N  N  E  S  S  1-:  1 ; 

Andrew  Oppmann  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle  in  Clarksville.  Oppmann 
currently  serv'es  in  the  same  capacity  at 
The  Daily  News  Journal  in  Murfreesboro. 

!  TEX. vs 

Bill  Begley  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Killeen  Daily  Herald.  He  is  promoted 
from  assistant  managing  editor. 
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EDITORIAL 

WTONETNEUMiTV 

It’s  time  for  newspapers  to  get  off  the  sidelines  and  protect 
their  interests  in  an  unfettered  Internet 

SOON  AFTER  A  NEW  ADMiNiSTRA-  that  makes  the  Internet  so  vital  a  reflection 
tion  settles  into  the  White  House,  of  democracy.  Internet  providers  —  part- 
after  all  the  faux  controv'ersies  ners  with  newspapers,  in  some  instances 

and  distractions  of  the  overlv  lone  —  respond  that  they  erected  the  towers. 


SOON  AFTER  A  NEW  ADMINISTRA- 

tion  settles  into  the  White  House, 
after  all  the  faux  controv'ersies 
and  distractions  of  the  overly  long 
and  under-enlightening  presidential  race 
fade  to  embarrassing  memories,  the  United 
I  States  will  make  an  equally  important  deci¬ 
sion:  Will  the  Internet  remain  a  medium 
i  for  delivering  and  receiving  information 
I  without  discrimination  —  or  will  a  tiny 
I  number  of  gatekeepers  decide  who  speeds 
online  and  w  ho  stumbles,  or  even  stops? 

I  With  a  few’  exceptions,  newspapers  are 

;  sitting  out  this  debate  on  so- 
called  net  neutralitv’.  If  the  f 

The  industry’s  biggest  , 

1  organization  and  strongest  SpeeCll 

I  lobbyist,  the  New’spaper  ^  fpce  I 

Association  of  America,  ,  ^ 

I  has  not  yet  taken  an  official  ISll  t  Cll 

position  on  net  neutralitv;  pon  fl 

believing,  as  it  says  in  a  ^ 

statement,  that  the  broad-  busine: 

band  principles  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  adopted  in 
2000  for  an  open  Internet  “are  sufficient 
,  in  preventing  discrimination.” 

I  This  leaves  the  debate,  on  the  one  side, 
to  the  “media  democracy”  activists  —  who 
:  have  added  to  their  list  of  opponents  the 
!  four  principal  associations  of  minoritv’ 
journalists  —  and,  on  the  other  side,  AT&T, 
Comcast,  and  their  allies,  including  a  num- 
i  ber  of  civil  rights  groups  they’ve  bought 
i  and  paid  for. 

I  Newspapers  certainly  can  be  forgiven  for 
i  being  reluctant  to  step  into  the  middle  of 
their  argument. 

The  populists,  vvho’ve  proven  no  fiiends 
j  of  mainstream  newspapers,  contend  the 
j  phone  and  cable  companies  will  crush  the 
diversity  of  voices  and  ease  of  participation 


If  the  free- 
speech  aspect  of 
a  free  Internet 
isn’t  enough, 
consider  the 
business  gains. 


that  makes  the  Internet  so  vital  a  reflection 
of  democracy.  Internet  providers  —  part¬ 
ners  with  newspapers,  in  some  instances 
—  respond  that  they  erected  the  towers, 
installed  the  servers,  and  laid  the  cable  that 
makes  broadband  possible.  So  if  they  want 
to  impose  different  charges  for  different 
services,  well,  ain’t  that  America? 

But  it’s  time  for  newspapers  to  get  off 
the  sidelines  and  declare  themselves  four¬ 
square  in  favor  of  net  neutrality. 

If  newspapers  are  not  sufficiently 
motivated  by  the  free  press  and  free  speech 
arguments  —  and  they 
_  should  be,  keeping  in 

„  mind  that  the  Founding 
sped  Ot  Fathers  would  surely 
tern  et  ^  embraced  a  medium 

that  empowers  so  many 
Vigil,  citizens  to  participate 

,  in  the  public  square  of 

free  ideas  and  information 
;  gams.  —  then  they  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  solid  business 
case  for  net  neutrality. 

All  newspapers  know  that  their  future 
depends  on  finding  ways  to  reach  audience 
vv-ith  the  highest  quality  and  unique  content 
at  the  fastest  speed,  while  somehow  making 
some  money  along  the  way. 

One  other  thing  should  also  be  clear 
about  the  future:  If  the  phone  or  cable  com¬ 
panies  are  allowed  to  control  the  Internet’s 
fast  lanes,  newspapers  w'ill  have  no  choice 
but  to  acquiesce  to  their  financial  demands. 

With  net  neutrality,  the  contest  w’ill  not 
be  about  who  has  cut  the  best  deal  w  ith 
Internet  toll  keepers,  but  who  has  the  best 
content,  the  most  unique,  involv’ing,  and 
trustworthy  new’s,  information,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  community  forums. 

That’s  a  contest  newspapers  can  win. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Press  vets  candidate 


If  voters  don’t  trust  the  press  or  respond  to  media  probes,  why 
did  opinion  about  one  candidate  shift  so  quickly  in  September? 

IT  TRIES  TO  STAY  AHEAD  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CURVE  — 

remember  last  spring  when  a  skit  painted  reporters  as 
pro-Obama,  sparking  a  brief  media  love-fest  for  Hillary 
Clinton?  —  but  this  time  Saturday  Night  Live  was  a  bit 
behind  the  times.  In  mid-September,  the  now-famous 
skit  starring  returnee  Tina  Fey  as  Sarah  Palin  closed  with  an 
especially  cutting  quip  that  came  from  Amy  Poehler  as  Hillary. 
She  advised  journalists,  clearly  referring  to  the  early  swooning 
over  Palin,  to  “grow  a  pair,”  and  if  they  couldn’t,  they  ought  to 
borrow  a  pair  from  her. 


But  by  then  it  was  clear  that,  in  the  main, 
the  media  had  cojones  enough  to  go  around. 

One  would  like  to  think  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  vet  a  previously  little-known 
vice-presidential  candidate  from  an  atvpical, 
faraway  state  would  have  happened  even 
if  Palin  and  others  in  the  McCain  camp 
hadn’t  dissed  the  media  at  the  Republican 
convention  and  in  the  days  that  followed. 

Forget  the  Red/Blue  civil  war:  This  was 
"black  and  white  and  Red  all  over  it.”  The 
McCain  forces  were  saving,  “investigate,  my 
friends,  but  we  do  not  care  what  you  find, 
and  neither  do  the  American  people.” 

It’s  long  been  said,  “you  can’t  lose  by 
running  against  the  media.”  Well,  I  guess 
we  will  soon  find  out  about  that  one. 

The  early  returns  suggested,  on  the 
contrary,  that  baiting  the 
media  may  have  back¬ 
fired  for  the  GOP.  Mc¬ 
Cain,  at  least  for  a  spell, 
lost  his  comfortable 
lead  over  Obama,  gained 
during  his  “bump”  from 
the  Palin  pick  (before  the  media  detective 
w'ork  began).  Palin’s  favorable  ratings  in 
some  polls  had  plunged  more  than  20 


percentage  points  in  that  span.  Numerous 
headlines  stated  something  along  the  lines 
of  “Palin  Effect  Wearing  Thin.”  The  lipstick 
was  off  the  pit  bull. 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  McCain  may 
have  rebounded  and  Palin  stopped  falling. 
But  the  September  evidence  provided 
support  for  my  long-held  belief,  perhaps 
delusional,  that  most 
Americans  actually 
respect  serious  journal¬ 
ism  more  than  the  polls 
indicate.  Their  disgust 
covers  a  broad  range 
of  aspects  —  from 
perceived  bias  to  the  excesses  of  celebrity 
coverage  —  all  lumped  into  one  “distrust 
I  the  media”  rubric,  but  actually  they  do 


respect  genuine  journalistic  enterprise. 

As  my  contribution  to  the  Palin  vetting 
over  at  E^P  Online  —  starting  just  hours 
after  she  was  tapped  to  join  the  ticket  —  I 
started  e.xcerpting  from,  and  linking  to, 
articles  and  opinion  emerging  from  the 
leading  Alaska  newspapers  in  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  and  Juneau  and  in  Palin’s  home¬ 
town  of  Wasilla,  the  media  outlets  that 
knew  her  best.  This  drew  wide  attention. 

While  the  national  media  continued  to 
focus  on  the  “hockey  mom”  —  now',  “grand- 
mom”  —  angle,  the  tough-minded  reports 
in  the  Alaska  press  e.xposed  all  sorts  of 
ethical  shortcomings  or  uneven  perform¬ 
ance  in  office.  “Troopergate,”  Palin’s 
misstatements  about  her  “thanks,  but  no 
thanks”  on  that  “Bridge  to  Nowhere,”  and 
her  (previous)  embrace  of  earmarks  had  all 
drawn  plenty  of  coverage  back  in  her  home 
state.  The  Daily  News-Miner  in  Fairbanks 
declared  bluntly  in  an  editorial  that  the 
governor  was  not  really  fit  for  higher  office, 
and  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  came  close 
to  saving  the  same  thing.  It  also  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  past  articles  about  Palin  readily 
available  to  other  reporters  and  the  public. 

On  Aug.  31,  just  after  Palin  was  asked  to 
join  the  race,  I  wondered  at  E^P  Online 
whether  the  national  press  would  really 
take  a  hard  look  at  Palin:  “The  early  returns 
are  not  good,  with  most  in  the  media  still 
stepping  lightly  around  the  issue  of  John 
MeCain’s  hv’pocrisy  in  asserting,  for 
months,  that  Barack  Obama  is  ‘dangerous¬ 
ly’  ine.xperienced  in  facing  international 
threats  —  and  then 
appointing  Sarah  Palin 
as  his  running  mate.”  I 
suggested  that  everv'one 
should  start  “reading  the 
Alaska  newspapers.” 

In  the  days  that  followed, 
the  pundits  gave  Palin  high 
marks  for  her  error-filled 
GOP  convention  speech  — 
the  bar  had  been  set  that  low  —  but  behind 
the  scenes,  editors  and  journalists  were 
devising  plans  and  itineraries  for  in-depth 
sleuthing  in  and  out  of  Alaska.  Soon,  the 
reports  started  dribbling  and  then  flowing 
out,  and  many  of  them  weren’t  pretty'. 

Palin  remained  popular  among  evangeli¬ 
cals  and  the  core  GOP  faithful,  but  lost 
most  of  her  standing  vv'ith  most  of  the 
others.  And,  just  possibly,  the  press  —  along 
!  with  leading  blogs  —  deserved  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit  (or  blame,  if  you  w'ill). 
The  voters,  apparently,  were  eager  to  “keep 
up  with  the  cq/oncs.”  S 


Greg  Mitchell's  column 
'  appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpubiisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


^  It’s  long  been  said, 
“you  can’t  lose  by 
running  against  the 
media.”  Well,  I  guess 
we  wUl  soon  find  out 
about  that  one. 
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READ,  RELAX, 


The  edit  staff  of  E&P  wants  to  hear  your  views  on  the  issues  facing  the 
newspaper  and  media  industries.  That’s  why  it  has  launched  two  blogsito  engage 
you  and  industry  colleagues  in  lively  discussion. 


A  breezy  business-oriented  blog  by  E&P’s  Editor-at- 
Large  Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Associate  Editor  Jennifer 
Saba.  Between  them,  they  have  won  seven  Jesse  H.  Neal 
Awards,  the  top  prize  for  the  business  press,  in  the  past 
six  years.  Discussion  topics  range  from  Advertising, 
Budget  Cuts,  and  Layoffs/Buyouts  to  Online/Digital. 


The 


Pub 


A  blog  where  you  can  belly  up  to  the  bar,  throw  a  few 
darts,  and  shoot  the  breeze.  Join  Greg  Mitchell,  Shawn 
Moynihan,Joe  Strupp,  Dave  Astor,  Mark  Fitzgerald, 
Jennifer  Saba  and  Jim  Rosenberg  as  they  discuss 
newsroom  controversies,  budget  cuts,  political 
and  war  coverage,  and  more. 


EDlTOReTOBLISHER 

To  become  a  sponsor,  contact  Charles  McKeown,  Publisher, 
(646)  654-5 1 20  or  cmcl<eown@editorandpublisher,com. 


JOIN  THE  INDUSTRY  DISCUSSION  AT 


BEFORE 


Flashy  redes  igns 
and  jazzy  eontent 
may  drive  away 
eore  print  readers 


BEAUTY 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  Randy  Hammer  became  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  -Times 
last  October,  the  first  sounds  he  heard  from 
readers  were  not  words  of  welcome.  They 
demanded  to  know  why  the  paper  had  moved 
local  news  up  front,  national  and  international  news  far  back,  and 
why  the  editorial  pages  had  been  relocated  from  the  A  section  to  the 
back  of  business.  “It  came  across  loud  and  clear  that  they  did  not  like 
an  all-local  A  section,”  he  says  of  the  changes  implemented  six 
months  before  he  arrived.  “People  hated  it.” 


Within  three  months,  those  changes 
flew  out  the  window.  “I  was  nervous  about 
moving  the  paper  back  to  the  way  it  was, 
but  it  was  the  greatest  day  of  my  journalistic 
career,”  he  notes.  “It  was  incredibly  positive.” 

Hammer  is  not  alone.  Some  papers  are 
finding  that  recent  efforts  to  overhaul  their 
daily  print  product  with  full  redesigns,  more 
“lite”  new's,  cutbacks  in  storv’  length,  pages, 
and  newshole,  and  even  changes  to  the  size 
or  design  of  the  paper’s  flag  often  elicit  a 
backlash.  With  the  mad  rush  to  stem  sliding 
print  circulation  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Web’s  potential  —  often  with  the  hope 
of  drawing  in  younger  readers  and  non¬ 
subscribers  —  newspapers  are  making  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  alterations  ever  to  their 
print  editions.  Some  dailies  look  more  like 
their  Web  counterparts  than  the  print 
versions  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 

But  are  papers  overdoing  it  with  reinven¬ 
tion  and  content  tweaks,  to  the  point  where 
they  are  driving  away  their  largest  base  of 


loyal  readers  —  baby  boomers?  Wfliile  editors 
and  publishers  caught  up  in  the  redesign 
craze  claim  that  changes  are  needed  to  at¬ 
tract  new  subscribers,  they  may  be  losing 
their  best  customers  by  chasing  non-readers 
—  and  chasing  away  confirmed  readers. 
Statistics  show  that  baby  boomers  (those 
between  44  and  62),  are  the  largest  demo¬ 
graphic  of  loyal  print  readers  in  the  U.S.  The 
only  group  that  boasts  a  higher  percentage  in 
readership  is  people  over  the  age  of  62. 

Are  newspapers,  in  fact,  taking  a  possibly 
fatal  turn?  Instead  of  coping  with  steady 
but  single-digit  circ  losses  everv'  year  as  they 
transition  to  the  Web  over  the  next  decade, 
will  they  suddenly  suffer  much  steeper 
declines  as  older  readers  flee,  before  they  are 
able  to  monetize  the  Web? 

“Rather  than  chasing  verv’  occasional 
readers,  we  ought  to  be  making  newspapers 
serv'e  the  people  who  xcant  them,”  says  Tim 
McGuire,  former  editor  of  the  Star  Tribune 
in  Minneapolis  and  currently  Frank  Russell 


PUTTING  THE  TIME  IN 
Percentage  of  those  who  read 
a  newspaper  on  a  given  day,  by  age 


2008 

2006 

18-24 

15% 

22% 

25-34 

24% 

28% 

35-49 

31% 

39% 

50-64 

40% 

47% 

65  and  older 

55% 

58% 

Average  time  spent  with  the  daily  paper 
among  newspaper  readers 

1998 

38  minutes 

2008 

39  minutes 

‘Pretty  Easy’  to  find  time  for  news 

25-34  56% 

35-49  64% 

50  and  older  76% 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center,  August  2008 

Chair  for  the  business  of  journalism  at 
Arizona  State  Universitv  ’s  Walter  Cronkite 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions.  “Make  sure  newspapers  serve  the 
attached  reader.  They  are  trying  to  get  people 
who  aren’t  reading  the  paper.  There  is  a  lot 
of  abandonment  of  the  core  reader.” 

Karen  Magnuson,  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  £5? 
Chronicle  and  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  agrees. 
She  says  her  paper  has  not  had  a  redesign 
in  her  nine  years  at  the  helm,  and  none  is 
planned:  “We  serv'e  baby  boomers  very'  well 
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Ellen  Liefeld,  publisher  of  The 
Tennessean,  chaired  Gannett’s 
task  force  that  studied  what  baby 
boomers  want.  She  took  those 
findings  and  implemented  them 
into  her  own  paper’s  sections, 
which  offer  a  variety  of  content 
targeting  readers  over  40. 
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through  the  newspaper,  and  by  not  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people.” 

Gannett  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  retain 
grajing  readers.  Much  of  the  company’s 
guidance  comes  from  a  report  produced 
last  year  by  a  14-person  company  task 
force  created  to  study  boomer  needs  and 
readership.  Publisher  Ellen  Leifeld  of  The 
Tennessean  in  Nashville  chaired  the  group, 
which  found  most  older  readers  like  the 
traditional  approach  of  the  paper.  “The  top 
findings  were  to  not  cut  local  —  and  to  find 
ways  to  keep  watchdog  reporting,”  she  says. 
“There  are  about  78  million  baby  boomers  in 
the  U.S.,  with  a  net  worth  of  $7-6  trillion. 
That  is  a  lot  of  purchasing  power.” 

Respect  your  ‘elders' 

According  to  an  August  report  from  the 
Pew  Research  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press,  the  percentage  of  those  who  say  they 
had  read  a  newspaper  on  a  given  day  has 
dropped  from  50%  in  1998  to  34%  in  2008. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
Web  for  news  at  least  three  days  per  week 
jumped  from  13%  to  37%.  But  the  boomers 
and  older  readers  still  dominate  that  news¬ 
paper  audience,  with  31%  of  those  betw'een 
35  and  49  reading  the  paper  daily,  40%  of 
those  between  50  and  64,  and  55%  of  those 
65  and  older.  Only  15%  of  respondents  under 
25  w^ere  among  the  daily  new'spaper  readers. 

The  Pew  surv'ey  also  shows  that  more 
younger  people  are  opting  out  of  a  daily  news 
fix,  with  34%  of  those  under  25  saving  they 
sought  no  news  on  a  given  day,  up  from  25% 
in  1998.  Older  readership,  however,  remains 
fairly  solid,  with  only  14%  of  those  between 
50  and  64  saving  they  sought  no  news  on  a 
given  day,  the  same  as  10  years  ago. 


“The  daily  newspaper  is  primarily  a 
boomer  product,”  says  Kate  Marymont,  vice 
president  for  Information  Center  content  at 
Gannett,  which  has  spent  much  of  the  past 
year  advising  its  newspapers  via  an  internal 
Web  site  how'  to  attract  various  readers  — 
among  those,  boomers  to  print.  “The  push  is 
to  say  to  all  of  our  newspapers;  As  you  shape 
it,  bear  in  mind  the  special  interests  of  our 
boomer  readers,  they  still  like  newspapers.” 
The  internal  site  states  that  “these  are 
traditionally  our  most  loyal  print  newspaper 
readers,  with  a  high  interest  in  local,  national 
and  international  news,”  adding  that  they 
view  online  news  “more  as  a  supplement  to 
the  print  new'spaper  than  a  substitute.” 

The  Gannett  guide  also  suggests  boomer- 
targeted  coverage  on  issues  including  local 
schools,  college  funding,  leisure,  travel,  and 
gardening.  It  notes  that  “boomers  have  active 
lifestyles  with  interest  in  fitness  and  recre¬ 
ation.  Our  coverage  needs  to  reflect  that 
younger  boomers  and  older  boomers  need 
different  information,  though.” 

Leifeld  at  the  Tennessean  pointed  to 
her  own  experience  with  cutting  longtime 
favorites  in  the  paper,  and  experiencing 
backlash  from  older  readers.  “We  cut  some 
TV  listings  about  a  year  ago.  The  boomers 
went  nuts,  so  we  put  them  back,”  she  says. 
“They  don’t  like  change;  it  needs  to  remain 
essentially  in  its  original  format.”  She  points 
to  her  paper’s  new  shopping  page  (skewed 
toward  women  40  and  older),  which  in¬ 
cludes  book  club  recommendations  and 
health  tips  for  older  women. 

At  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  which 
redesigned  in  2006,  Kxecutive  Editor  Mike 
Jenner  says  the  paper  livened  up  its  look  and 
added  shorter,  tighter  content  —  but  kept 


the  older  readers  in  mind.  “We  have  a  health 
package  on  Page  2  that  is  very  boomer- 
oriented,  and  we  look  for  stories  that  are 
hitting  them,  empty-nest  issues  or  caring 
for  parents,”  he  says.  “We  look  at  the  special 
interests  these  groups  have.”  Jenner  says 
even  the  larger  tjpe  size  has  drawn  positive 
reaction  from  older  readers. 

“The  redesign  made  the  paper  more 
exciting  visually,  eye-catching  and  over  the 
top  with  photos,”  he  adds,  noting  the  effort 
to  draw  in  new  readers.  In  either  case,  “We 
have  held  that  we  have  to  make  smart 
choices,”  he  says.  “Go  deep  to  tell  a  story 
when  we  can.  But  I  think  the  era  of  these 
long,  deep  stories  we  used  to  run  are  over. 
You  can’t  give  them  eveiything.” 

Bold,  or  desperate? 

But  many  of  those  directing  redesigns  and 
style  changes  in  their  daily  print  products  say 
that  falling  circ  and  lack  of  younger  readers 
require  some  kind  of  move  to  stem  the  losses. 
Others  point  to  market  research  in  which 
many  readers  say  they  don’t  have  time  to 
read  a  new'spaper.  They  want  a  quicker, 
shorter,  smaller  version. 

“Our  redesign  started  with  a  philosophy 
of  broadening  our  audience  and  attracting 
somewhat  younger  readers,”  says  Charlotte 
Hall,  senior  vice  president  and  editor  of  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  which  launched  a  major 
redesign  this  summer  with  quicker  stories 
and  a  more  colorful  front  page.  “Research 
showed  that  people  are  pressed  for  time,  and 
younger  people  are  not  necessarily  coming  to 
us  for  local  news.  We  are  in  a  time  when  w  e 
need  to  take  smart  risks.” 

Another  advocate  of  the  “bold  and  innova¬ 
tive  step”  is  Earl  Maucker,  editor  of  the  South 


Gannett  task  force:  Better 
keep  the  boomers  happy 

BY  JOE  STRUPP  ‘iiid  needs  of  readers  40  and 


Gannett,  which  was  older  distributed  a  report 

the  first  major  news-  chainwide  that  offered  specific 
paper  chain  to  system-  ideas,  suggestions  and,  in 
atically  overhaul  its  papers’  some  cases,  warnings  about 
online  operations  with  the  24-  how  to  handle  this  most  loyal 

hour  Information  Centers  on  and  largest  readership  group, 
each  Web  site,  is  not  ignoring  “The  future  of  print  within  the 
its  print  products  either.  In  next  five  years  hinges  firmly  on 
fact,  the  company  is  guiding  its  our  ability  to  satisfy  newspaper 
papers  to  maintain  a  strong  readers  over  the  age  of  40  — 

print  approach  for  baby  primarily  baby  boomers,”  the 

boomers  and  senior  citizens.  report  states.  “Because  they’re 
In  2007,  a  Gannett  task  the  ones  most  inclined  to  be 

force  that  studied  the  wants  regular  newspaper  readers.” 


Gannett's 
internal  sites 
offer  insights 
and  other  tips 
to  its  editors. 
Three  of  these 
sites  are 
devoted  to 
better  serving 
readers  over 
the  age  of  40. 

Among  the  findings  were  10  forced  to  cut  content,  these 

“primary  newspaper  recom-  should  “remain  untouched.”  S 

mendations”  for  keeping  and  at-  •  Keep  the  newspaper  “essen-  3 

tracting  these  40-plus  readers.  tially  in  its  traditional  form.”  ^ 

The  study  found:  •  Establish  in  each  market  n 

•  Hard  news  and  local  news  which  baby  boomer  segments  | 

remain  the  papers’  greatest  to  pursue.  “There  are  distinct  3 

strengths,  and  boomers’  top  differences  within  this  ° 

news  priorities.  If  editors  are  generation.”  * 
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“The  futures!  prtnt  within  the  next 
five  years  hinges  firmly'*  on  ^tisfying 
readers  over  40,  the  study  revealed. 
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Florida  Sun  Sentinel,  which 
in  August  launched  a  re¬ 
design  that  reduced  the 
size  of  its  name  on  Page 
One  and  stuck  a  large  “S” 
on  top  of  it.  That  followed 
an  earlier  cutback  in  stock 
listings,  two  feature  sec¬ 
tions,  and  about  26  pages 
per  week  of  space.  Says 
Maucker,  “We  have  a  chance 
to  reinvent  ourselves.” 

Orlando  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  are  among  numerous 
Tribune  dailies  undergoing 
redesigns  this  year,  including 
The  Morning  Call  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (no  longer  The  Sun  of 
Baltimore),  both  of  which 
made  substantial  content 
and  design  changes  in  recent 
months.  Allentown’s  redesign 
included  cuts  in  the  number 
of  editorials,  while  Baltimore  added  sum¬ 
maries  and  briefs  to  Page  One.  “We  w'anted 
to  rewrite  the  playbook  with  a  more  visual 
and  relevant  newspaper  for  the  Internet  age,' 
Sun  Editor  and  Senior  Vice  President  Tim 
Franklin  said  in  a  statement.  “7%e  Baltimore 
Sun  aimed  to  appeal  to  our  busy  readers.” 

Mary  Nesbitt,  managing  director  of  The 
Readership  Institute  and  an  associate  dean 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  agrees  that  readers  are 
increasingly  in  need  of  a  quick,  concise  new's 
read.  “One  of  the  things  to  remember  about 
baby  boomers  is  that  they  don’t  think  of 
themselves  as  being  as  old  as  they  are,  and 
resist  getting,  feeling,  and  acting  ‘old.’  They 


ed?  Pew  indicates  that 
newspaper  readers  still 
average  39  minutes  with 
the  daily  product  —  a  slight 
increase  over  1998,  when 
the  average  time  spent  was 
38  minutes.  Pew  also  found 
that  76%  of  those  50  and 
older  say  it  is  “prett\’  easy” 
to  find  time  for  news, 
followed  by  64%  of  those 
between  35  and  49. 

“I  think  the  primary 
question  about  baby  boomers 
is  whether  the  newspaper  is 
providing  enough  unique 
news  and  information  they 
are  unlikely  to  encounter 
elsew  here  in  their  media  day, 
that  is  relevant  to  them  and 
their  interests,  and  that 
touches  the  ‘experience’  hot 
buttons  w'e  have  identified  in 
previous  studies,”  Nesbitt 
adds.  “And  whether  it’s  delivering  news  and 
information  in  a  w'ay  that’s  easy  to  read  — 
not  dumbed  down,  but  clearly  stated  and 
presented  in  a  way  that  doesn’t  toy  with 
them  or  waste  their  time.” 

Editor  Jim  Willse  of  The  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  says  his  paper  has  done  no 
major  redesigns  in  his  13  years  at  the  helm, 
and  that  tweaks  here  and  there  are  the  key  to 
updating  carefully.  He  points  to  the  paper 
being  the  first  major  daily  to  drop  complete 
stock  listings  years  ago,  adding  that  he 
recently  cut  back  the  print-edition  weather 
page.  “I  think  some  newspapers  redesign 
themselves  just  to  redesign  themselves,”  he 
says.  “There  are  little  things  you  can  do  all 
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The  Baltimore  Sun’%  (design,  unveiled  in  August  (left),  includes  more  news 
summaries  on  Page  One,  as  well  as  inci^ased  emphasis  on  color  and  photos. 


have  grown  up  in  a  visual  w-orld  and  appreci¬ 
ate  refreshed,  contemporary  design,”  she  tells 
E&P.  “They  are  the  sandwiched  generation 
and  are  time-pressed,  and  appreciate  being 
able  to  get  salient  information  quickly.” 

Susan  Goldberg,  editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
in  Cleveland,  had  to  trim  some  32  pages  p)er 
week  this  year  as  part  of  a  cost-cutting  move. 
But  she  says  other  changes,  such  as  adding 
an  A-2  summary’  page,  were  meant  to  serve 
the  busy’  reader.  “Even  though  they  are  baby 
boomer  readers,  they  still  have  the  limited¬ 
time  issue,”  she  says.  “We  need  to  make  it 
modem  and  accessible,  and  useful  for  busy 
people  who  like  to  read  in  print.” 

But  is  the  “time-stressed”  angle  overstat¬ 


value  candidness  and  trans¬ 
parency.”  Boomers  also  appar¬ 
ently  value  and  expect  good 
customer  service:  “As  a  rale, 
boomers  want  their  newspaper 
delivered  on  time.”  The  report 
also  describes  boomers  and 
older  readers  as  the  “audience 
that  most  happily  deals  with 
newspapers.” 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
are  abandoning  readers  of 
newspapers  who  are  under 
age  40,”  the  report  stresses. 
“But  for  us  to  be  most  eflFective 
with  the  print  platform,  it  is 
necessary  to  zero  in  on  the 
primary  audience  of  readers 
over  the  age  of  40.” 


•  Provide  comprehensive  lists 
of  places  to  go,  things  to  do, 
and  leisure  information. 

Day  trips,  travel,  movie  and 
restaurant  reviews,  book 
reviews,  and  cooking  “are 
important  to  boomers.” 

These  suggestions  and  others 
were  the  result  of  reviews  of 
numerous  market  research 
studies,  interviews  with  re¬ 
searchers,  and  a  survey  of  115 
Gannett  newspaper  readers 
across  different  markets.  The 
report  found  that  boomers 
appreciate  core  values  and  want 
to  be  engaged  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  core  values  include 
empowerment,  eng^ement,  “a 


strong  sense  of  ethics,”  “skepti¬ 
cism  toward  elected  officials 
and  government,”  “individual¬ 
ism,  forever  young,  and  instant 
gratification.”  It  adds  that  98% 


puzzles,  weather  reports, 
editorials,  and  entertainment 
listings. 

The  task  force  even  looked 
at  newsstand  prices,  stating 


more  than  90%  of  boomers 
don’t  mind  paying  50  cents  p)er 
copy,  and  more  than  half 
would  still  subscribe  at  75 
cents.  “They’re  very  forgiving 
if  they  understand  why  an 
increase  is  necessary,”  the  task 
force  says.  “Be  honest.  They 


say  they  are  probably,  very,  or 
absolutely  likely  to  be  regular 
readers  five  years  from  now. 

Gannett  researchers  cite  the 
print  paper  as  needing  to  be 
“Habit  Central,”  where  regular 
readers  can  count  on  newspa¬ 
per  staples  such  as  obituaries. 
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the  time.”  Willse  says  television  listings  may 
be  the  next  major  issue  for  some  longtime 
readers,  as  newspapers  need  to  save  space 
and  more  information  is  available  on  the 
Internet  and  on  the  TV  itself.  “Something 
has  to  give,”  he  adds. 

Alan  Jacobson,  president  of  Brass  Tacks 
Design  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  involved  in  the 
Bakersfield  redesign.  He  says  the  key  to  any 
paper  is  relevant  information,  often  over 
style:  “It  is  not  that  younger  people  aren’t 
reading,  we  are  not  giving  them  what  they 
want  to  read.  Most  newspaper  editors  will 
not  put  Ammcon  Idol  on  the  front  page, 
but  that  is  relevant  to  younger  readers. 

If  w  e  gave  content 
that  would  save 
your  life,  save  you 
money,  or  improve 
your  sex  life,  you 
w'ould  read  it.” 

Don’t  you  go 

Then  there  are 
those  who  claim  the 
older  reader  is  so 
loyal,  they  will  never 
leave.  “They  are 
verv’  loyal  readers, 
and  we  are  not  likely 
to  lose  them  even  if 
w'e  curtail  some 
things,”  claims  Rex 
Smith,  editor  of  the 
Times  Union  in 
Albany,  N.Y.  The  paper  is  pondering  a 
cutback  of  about  28  pages  each  week,  in 
addition  to  some  section  cuts  and  an 
elimination  of  the  printed  w^eather  map. 
“We  have  to  make  cuts  somewhere,  and  pay 
attention  to  how  sharply  our  profit  margin 
has  deteriorated,”  he  adds.  “It  is  better  to 
make  cuts  to  nonessential  content.” 

Mike  Fannin,  editor  and  vice  president  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  which  redesigned  in 
2006,  agrees:  “I  think  newspaper  readers 
are  newspaper  readers,  you  have  to  do  a  lot 
to  lose  them.  You  can’t  assume  all  of  your 
readers  are  60  years  old,  you  have  to  have 
smart  judgment.” 

But  Smith  stresses  the  need  to  keep 
boomers  in  mind  during  the  cuts:  ‘Tou  are 
a  boomer  product,  and  you  are  serving  the 
paper  up  to  the  boomer.  So  what  if  you  take 
out  the  advice  column  for  teenagers?  That 
is  a  holdover  from  when  we  panicked  that 
we  weren’t  reaching  young  [print]  readers.” 

Still,  the  Albany  editor  is  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  boomer  readers  will  remain 
through  most  changes.  Randy  Bennett, 
senior  vice  president  of  business  and 
development  for  the  New'spaper  Associa¬ 


tion  of  America,  claims  many  older  readers 
have  stayed  through  recent  changes.  “I 
don’t  think  the  changes  we  have  seen  are 
dramatic  enough  to  drive  them  away,”  he 
says.  “It  is  a  relationship  with  the  product; 
they  have  used  it  a  long  time.” 

But  for  those  who  believe  loyal  older 
readers  will  not  leave,  another  Pew  statistic 
should  serv'e  as  a  warning.  Those  65  and 
older  who  read  a  newspaper  on  a  given 
day  dropped  from  58%  in  2006  to  55%  in 
2008.  For  readers  between  50  and  64,  the 
change  went  from  47%  in  2006  to  just 
40%  this  year,  while  those  between  35  and 
49  (which  include  the  youngest  boomers) 


declined  from  39%  in  2006  to  31%  this 
year.  In  each  case,  those  only  reading  the 
print  edition  in  each  categorv'  also  dropped 
with  comparable  increases  in  Web  news¬ 
paper  readership. 

Are  some  redesigns  and  changes  a  waste 
of  time,  given  that  many  readers  are  loyal 
and  non-readers  are  hard  to  attract?  That 
becomes  a  key  question.  “Any  time  you  do  a 
dramatic  transformation  of  the  appearance 
of  a  newspaper,  you  risk  losing  or  alienating 
some  of  your  traditional  audience,”  says 
newspaper  analyst  John  Morton.  “News¬ 
paper  readers  are  creatures  of  habit.  It  is 
the  established  readers  who,  so  far,  are  still 
paving  the  bills.” 

Adds  Willse  of  the  Star-Ledger,  “there  is 
verv'  little  research  that  says  changing  your 
design  or  content  will  turn  non-readers 
into  readers.  It  is  more  about  making  the 
paper  more  functional  and  useful  for  the 
occasional  reader.”  For  Alan  Mutter,  a 
former  San  Francisco  Chronicle  managing 
editor  and  current  industry  blogger  at 
Reflections  of  a  New  sosaur,  many  redesigns 
are  just  going  through  the  motions.  “Who 
are  you  changing  it  for?”  he  asks.  “There 


has  to  be  a  rational  marketing  justification. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  size  change  to  cut  costs, 
but  a  lot  of  design  changes  are  going 
beyond  that.  When  you  radically  change  it, 
that  can  be  upsetting.” 

Know  your  strengths 

Bennett  and  many  others  say  the  best 
approach  is  for  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  to  use  the  core  print  edition  for 
the  older  reader,  and  focus  on  the  Web  and 
niche  products  for  other  readers,  especially 
younger  ones.  “If  newspapers  really  look 
to  radically  redesign  for  a  much  younger 
audience,  the  baby  boomer  would  find  less 
value  to  them,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  know 
that  most  are  looking 
at  the  print  product 
as  the  core  vehicle 
to  reach  younger 
readers.” 

Newspaper 
analyst  Morton 
agrees.  “The  loss  of 
younger  readers  has 
been  going  on  since 
the  late  ’80s.  Where 
they  should  trv’  to  get 
them  is  on  the  Web,” 
he  offers.  “I  don’t 
know  where  you 
are  ever  going  to 
convince  younger 
readers  to  read  the 
paper.  You  need  to  maintain  what  you  do  in 
print  to  hang  on  to  the  dwindling  audience 
you’ve  got.”  (See  Shoptalk,  p.  62.) 

At  The  Oregonian  in  Portland,  Kxecutive 
Editor  Peter  Bhatia  makes  clear  the  print 
content  is  more  focused  on  boomer  needs, 
while  the  Web  skews  broader:  “We  know 
the  demographcis  of  our  print  audience,”  he 
says.  “Clearly,  breaking  news  is  more  and 
more  the  province  of  the  Web.  We  have  to 
be  much  wiser  and  thoughtful  about  how  to 
use  nevvshole.  We  are  trving  to  position  the 
paper  around  its  traditional  strengths  that 
readers  appreciate.” 

For  Phil  Bronstein,  former  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  now  a  blogging  editor-at- 
large  for  the  Chronicle,  newspapers  should 
stop  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  readers, 
especially  the  younger,  Web-based  types: 

I  “At  some  point,  you  have  to  make  a 
decision.  How'  much  do  wu  go  after  those 
readers  —  and  when  do  you  stop  because 
I  you  are  not  getting  them?”  11 

For  Joe  Strupp’s  hourly  reports,  visit 

www.editorandpubljsher.com/news 


SO  WHO’S  READING  WHAT? 


Newspaper  Sections  Read,  by  Age 


18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  older 

Main  News/Front  Page 

72% 

80% 

85% 

89% 

92% 

93% 

International/National  News 

32% 

43% 

49% 

57% 

65% 

63% 

Local  News 

66% 

79% 

85% 

86% 

90% 

92% 

Business/Finance 

23% 

31% 

41% 

47% 

51% 

47% 

Editorial  Page 

12% 

21% 

32% 

42% 

55% 

60% 

Entertainment/Lifestyle 

33% 

42% 

42% 

49% 

54% 

45% 

Food/Cooking 

22% 

25% 

33% 

41% 

49% 

46% 

Sports 

55% 

53% 

55% 

55% 

52% 

56% 

Travel 

12% 

20% 

25% 

31% 

39% 

34% 

TV  Listings 

18% 

21% 

24% 

29% 

37% 

45% 

Advertisements 

25% 

29% 

34% 

38% 

43% 

41% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  2008  Readership  Report 
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SI  I  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Community  and  Suburban  Papers; 

THE  INDUSTRY'S  SWEET  SPOT 


4 


"Our  newspapers,  specialty  publications  and  online  sites 
provide  both  massive  and  highly  target^  local  reach¬ 
something  no  competitor  can  come  close  to  matching" 

f 

Mary  Junck,  Chairman,  President  &  CEO,  Lee  Enterprises 

i 

"Year  to  date,  our  local  advertising  has  held  its  own.  Our 
advertisers  value  the  hyper-local  news  that  our  publications 
deliver-news  that  readers  cannot  get  anywhere  else." 

Donna  Barrett,  President  &  CEO, 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 


"Local  is  where  it's  at  for  us...year  to  date  we  are  up  nicely. " 

David  Black,  President  &  CEO,^BIack  Press 


"Community  newspaper  publishers  remain  optimistic  and 
excited  about  the  industry  for  the  next  few  years  and  beyond. 
Their  ability  to  provide  hyper-local  news  down  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  levels  will  guarantee  a  strong  future.  This  segment  of 
the  industry  must  be  separated  from  the  metro  daily  side;  the 
same  challenges  simply  do  not  exist " 

Nancy  Lane,  President,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


f- 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Dear  Friends  and  Associates, 

A  bright  spot  exists  in  our  industry! 

Community  newspape5  and  their  related  Web  sites  are  not  suffering  the  double  digit  declines  or  massive 
layoffs  that  are  plaguing  the  metro  daily  side  of  the  business.  These  newspapers-daily  and  weekly, 

®  urban,  suburban  and  rural;  free  and  paid-are  the  dominant  source  of  local  news,  advertising 
and  information  in  the  communities  that  they  serve.  No  other  medium  has  been  able  to 
I  penetrate  on  this  hyper-local  level. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  present  this  annual  section  that  showcases  the  state  of  the  suburban  and 
community  newspaper  industry.  This  is  our  eighth  year  producing  this  special  report  in  conjunction 
with  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  as  bullish  on  this  segment  as  ever  and  we  invite  you  to  read  this  section 
thoroughly  to  understand  why. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  SNA  began  collecting  financial  data  from  community  newspaper  companies  in 
order  to  trend  this  segment  against  the  broader  industry  numbers  that  get  reported.  For  the  second  quarter 
of  2008,  community  papers  reported  performance  more  than  ten  percentage  points  greater  than  the  indus¬ 
try  in  general  (total  advertising  revenue  comparisons  from  prior  year).  See  page  5  for  the  complete  story. 

SNA  also  partnered  with  Wachovia  Equity  Research  to  conduct  an  informational  call  about  the  second-quar¬ 
ter  financial  results.  More  than  100  banker,  analysts,  private  equity  executives  and  newspaper  industry  lead¬ 
ers  dialed  in  to  learn  more  about  this  exciting  segment.  We  expect  to  conduct  similar  calls  each  quarter. 

This  section  also  touches  on  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  recent  SNA  Innovation  Mission  to 
Sweden  and  Norway  (see  pages  10-11).  Scandinavian  papers  are  ahead  of  the  curve  in  many  areas,  and  14 
newspaper  executives  spent  a  week  there  to  find  out  why.  A  comprehensive  report  will  be  issued  in 
mid-October,  available  to  the  industry  free  of  charge  on  the  SNA  Web  site  (wvwv.suburban-news.org). 

This  section  will  also  focus  on  the  SNA  newspape5  of  the  year-just  announced  in  the  last  few  weeks-as 
well  as  projects  and  research  that  are  currently  being  sponsored  by  the  SNA  Foundation  and  other  exciting 
initiatives  being  implemented  by  SNA. 

We  believe  that  our  best  years  are  ahead  of  us  and  that  community  papers  are  well  positioned  for  the  new 
and  exciting  future.  Suburban  and  community  newspaper  executives  will  meet  in  Minneapolis  this  month 
for  our  annual  publishers  &  advertising  directors'  conference.  The  tone  will  be  positive  and  optimistic,  even 
celebratory.  Research  and  best  practice  reports  will  be  examined;  the  tools  of  the  future  will  be  probed;  new 
revenue  streams  will  be  visited;  and  more  efficient  ways  to  run  the  business  will  be  explored. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  is  a  sweet  spot  in  this  industry.  And  it  is  the  community  papers  and  their  Web  sites  that 
are  leading  the  charge. 


Sincerely, 

yu/iiAf  M  JU/Yu^ 


SNA  AT  A  GLANCE 
Marketing 

•  The  SNA  staff  makes  more  than  100  major  advertiser 
presentations  per  year  to  promote  the  value  of 
community  newspapers. 

•  SNA  conducts  several  research  projects  each  year 
with  industry  leaders  such  as  Belden  and  Borrell. 

(In  2008,  research  reports  indude  Real  Estate  Outlook 
2008-2013,  Recruitment  Outlook  2009,  Web  Site 
Benchmarking  Report  Social  Networking  Best  Practice 
Report  &  Lessons  Learned  From  Norway  &  Sweden.) 

•  SNA's  media  buyer  resource  center- 
www5nalocalpapers.conn-received  an  international 
marketing  award  and  is  being  redesignecf/updated 
in  2008. 

•  In  2008,  SNA  arranged  more  than  30  roundtable 
and  one-on-one  meetings  with  major  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies  for  SNA  members  to  attend. 

•  SNA  promotes  the  community  newspaper  industry 
to  the  financial  commuunity  through  the  newly 
developed  quarterly  financial  reporting  system 
(see  more  on  page  5). 

•  SNA  acts  as  a  valuable  resource  to  countless 
retailers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Membership 

•  More  than  2,400  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  members  of 
SNA  Combined,  they  represent  more  than  25  million 
in  circulation. 

•  SNA  member  newspapers  are  the  dominant  source 
of  local  news  and  advertising  in  the  markets  that 
they  serve. 

•  SNA  members  strive  to  provide  outstanding  local 
news  coverage  along  with  exceptional,  targeted  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities  for  local  and  major  advertisers. 

•  Many  of  the  leading  newspaper  publishing  companies 
in  North  America  are  membe5  of  SNA 

Member  Services 

•  SNA  conducts  five  major  conferences  per  year 
and  participates  in  many  other  major  industry 
conferences,  especially  those  involving  retailers, 
advertising  agencies,  classified  related  advertisers 
and  interactive  media. 

•  Suburban  Publisher,  SNA's  newsletter,  is  published 
rrwnthly.  Members  also  are  kept  informed  through 
weekly  e-mail  blasts  and  have  the  opportunity 

to  post  questions  and  share  ideas  through  an 
electronic  forum. 

•  Classified  Avenue  is  one  of  the  largest  classified 
networks  in  North  America.  SNA  members  that 
participate  receive  large  rebate  checks  (totaling 
more  than  $250,000  in  2007). 

•  Each  year,  SNA  conducts  many  free  member 
conference  calls  and  webinars,  relating  to  classified, 
retail,  major  accounts,  online,  drculation  and  editorial. 


Nancy  Lane 
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Think  you  can’t  get 
your  online  offerings 
to  the  next  level? 

Think  again. 


Visit  “Build  and  Engage  Local  Audiences  Online/'  a  free 
e-learning  course  specifically  designed  to  help  suburban  and 
community  journalists  make  the  transition  to  a  multimedia  world. 


To  survive  in  the  digital  age,  all  newspapers  -  regardless  of  size  - 
must  continually  make  their  Web  presence  as  relevant  as  possible. 
But  for  smaller  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  operating  with  limited 
budgets  and  limited  resources,  this  ongoing  transformation  and 
innovation  can  be  challenging. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  you: 

•  Assess  your  online  audience 

•  Use  interactive  activities  to  help  you  take  your  Web  site 
to  the  next  level 

•  See  how  others  have  grown  their  sites  without  huge  budgets 
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SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 

FOUNDATION 


This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
(SNA)  Foundation,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation.  The  SNA  Foundation  is  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  that  focuses  exclusively  on  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  and  supports  their  role  as  leading  local  information 
providers,  now  and  in  the  future. 


To  learn  more  about  this  course  or  SNA  contact  Susan  Karol,  SNA 
Foundation  Executive  Director,  at  susan.karol(a)suburban-news.org 

www.suburban-news.org 


“Rending  about  wliat  we 
need  to  do  and  w  a\  s  to 
do  that  is  a  great  help. 

1  learing  w  hat  otliers 
among  us  haw  done  - 
and  done  well  is  huge.” 

-  J.B.  Bittner,  Deputy  National  Editor, 
CNHI  News  Service 


NOW  ONLINE 


Build  and  Engage  Local 
Audiences  Online 

•  Free  to  all  who  register 

•  Takes  2-3  hours  to 
complete 

Register  now  at 

www.newsu.org 


^  i  - -u  jU  John  S.  and  James  L. 

i  OyTlLCi.  I  Li  Knight  Foundation 

News  University  is  the  home  of  e-learning  for  more  than  70,000  journalists,  educators  and  students  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  project  of  The  Foynter  Institute  funded  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 


ru 

News  Univcrsit\' 
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Community  and  Suburban  Papers; 

THE  INDUSTRY'S  SWEET  SPOT 


This  just  in:  There's  a  bright  spot  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

Amid  the  troubles  afflicting  major  metros,  subur¬ 
ban  and  community  newspapers  are  surviving- 
and  thriving. 

The  proof  comes  in  an  unprecedented  second- 
quarter  financial  report  based  on  internal  data  from 
American  and  Canadian  newspapers  representing 
14.5  million  in  circulation  and  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  $2  billion. 

The  report,  commissioned  by  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  finds  that  second-quarter 
revenue  at  the  newspapers  fell  just  2.4  percent  in 
2008  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  John  Janedis,  media 
analyst  with  Wachovia  Equity  Research,  estimates 
that  newspaper  advertising  revenue  overall 
dropped  by  13.4  percent  in  the  quarter. 

And  in  2007,  the  advertising  revenue  at  suburban 
and  community  papers  in  the  report  grew  0.5% 
over  full-year  2006,  compared  to  a  drop  of  7.9 
percent  reported  by  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America. 

'This  report  shows  a  sharp  contrast  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  metro  daily  industry,"  says  SNA 
president  Nancy  Lane.  'The  struggling  economy  has 
affected  the  entire  industry,  but  community  and 
suburban  newspapers  have  been  more  immune  to 
major  declines  in  advertising  and  circulation." 

This  translates  to  more  opportunities  for  growth; 
Half  of  the  papers  represented  in  the  report  planned 
to  launch  new  products  in  2008.  And  many  of  the 
papers  anticipate  no  staff  cutbacks  this  year. 

"Our  members  are  optimistic  and  bullish  on  our 
segment  of  the  industry,"  Lane  says.  "We're  making 
it  through  the  rough  spots  while  finding  new  places 
to  grow." 

There  are  challenges,  of  course.  The  declines  in 
the  real  estate  and  job-recruitment  sectors  have 
affected  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  "But  we  don't  see  a 
lot  of  business  shifting  to  other  media  or  an  erosion 
of  our  advertising  base,"  Lane  says. 

Why  are  the  papere  remaining  strong?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  laser-like  focus  of  suburban  and 
community  newspapers  on  local  information  that 


readers  still  can't  get  anywhere  else. 

'Their  focus  on  local  news  and  information  keeps 
them  closely  connected  with  readers.  As  a  result 
they  reach  two-thirds,  three-fourths  or  even  more  of 
all  the  adults  in  their  markets,  far  more  than  any 
competitor,"  says  Mary  Junck,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  which  owns  49  daily  newspapers 
plus  more  than  300  weekly  newspapers  and 
specialty  publications  in  23  states. 

Advertiser,  in  turn,  can  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  reach  a  huge  and  diverse  group  of 
readers.  "Our  newspapers,  specialty  publications 
and  online  sites  provide  both  massive  and  highly 
targeted  local  reach-something  no  competitor  can 
come  close  to  matching,"  Junck  says. 

The  Internet  is  an  especially  promising  area  of 
revenue  growth.  Although  circulation  at  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  newspapers  has  dipped 
slightly,  overall  readership  is  up  when  the  Internet 
is  taken  into  account,  says  Donna  Barrett,  president 
and  CEO. 

Partnerships  with  the  job  search  engine 
Monster.com  and  memorial  site  Legacy.com  have 
helped  boost  Internet  revenue  in  recent  years  at  the 


privately  held  Birmingham,  Ala.-based  company, 
which  owns  90  daily  newspapers  in  more  than 
20  states. 

The  Internet  "is  our  growth  engine,  where  our 
future  lies,"  Barrett  says. 

Whether  in  print  or  on  the  WcJ),  local  advertising 
-the  backbone  of  suburban  and  community 
newspapers-remains  strong  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  'Tear  to  date,  our  local  advertising  has  held 
its  own,"  Barrett  says. 

"Local  is  where  it's  at  for  us,"  agrees  David  Black, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Black  Press,  a  British 
Columbia-based  private  company  that  owns  about 
150  newspape5  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  including 
metro  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Gene  Carr,  Chair  of  SNA's  quarterly  financial 
committee  and  president  &  CEO  of  American 
Community  Newspapers  summed  it  up  best, 
"The  second  quarter  community  newspaper 
financial  report  offers  solid  proof  that  community 
newspapers  are  succeeding  in  building  strong 
multiplatform  offerings  that  add  to  the  bottom 
line  and  will  further  position  our  medium  for 
growth  over  the  long  term."  SK\ 


Facts,  Figures  &  Future  Plans 

HOW  TO  PARTICIPATE 

All  community  papers,  regardless  of  their  affilation  with  SNA  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 

quarterly  financial  reporting  system.  To  sign  up,  contact  SNA  headquarters  at  (888)  486-2466  or 

sna@suburban-news.  org. 

•  The  input  of  data  is  designed  to  take  10  minutes  or  less. 

•A  third  party  accounting  firm  collects  the  data  via  a  password-protected  Web-based  system. 
All  information  remains  completely  confidential;  no  individual  data  is  shared. 

•  Benchmarking  figures  will  be  available  on  a  regional  and  circulation  size  basis  as  participation  grows. 

•  Only  total  advertising  revenue  is  collected  due  to  different  reporting  methods  for  categories. 

•  Dailies  with  circulation  more  than  100,000  are  not  included  and  need  to  be  removed  from  total 
figures  before  reporting. 

WACHOVIA/SNA  QUARTERLY  CALLS  WITH  FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY 

•  Each  quarter,  SNA  will  partner  with  Wachovia  Equity  Research  to  examine  the  results  and  provide 
information  to  the  greater  financial  community. 

•  The  first  call  took  place  on  August  13  with  participation  from  more  than  100  bankers,  analysts, 
private  equity  executives  and  newspaper  industry  leaders. 

•  An  audio  recording  of  the  call  is  available  on  the  SNA  Web  site-www.suburban-news.org. 
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SNA  CIRCULATION 
CONFERENCE  TACKLES 
CHANGE 

No  single  newspaper  department  may  have 
been  more  buffeted  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  than  circulation.  Your  safe  harbor  in  the 
storm  is  the  2008  SNA  Circulation/Distribution 
Conference,  where  good  ideas  thrive. 

"We're  all  figuring  out  how  to  move  into  a  lean¬ 
er,  meaner  future,"  says  SNA  president  Nancy 
Lane.  "This  conference  is  specifically  designed  for 
circulation  directors/managers  and  publishers  to 
explore  new  options,  create  greater  efficiencies, 
learn  from  case  studies/best  practices,  grow  circu¬ 
lation  utilizing  new  audit  rules  and  remain  in  a 
strong  position." 

Curious  about  the  value  of  e-editions?  Get  the 
full  story  from  those  who  know.  Thinking  about 
outsourcing  and  new  distribution  methods?  Learn 
firsthand  how  they  saved  companies  millions  of 
dollars.  Trying  to  figure  how  the  new  universal 
price  method  might  help  you  boost  circulation? 
Stay  tuned  for  the  full  story  from  the  experts. 
Other  workshops  will  explore  topics  such  as: 

•  Understanding  the  new  ABC  rule  changes 
•  Scan-based  trading/Pay  on  scan  issues 


•  Consolidated  call  centers 

•  Plans  of  action  to  cut  costs  and  grow  circulation 

•  Best  practices  from  North  America  and  great 
ideas  to  drive  circulation  sales 

•  Changes  in  frequency  for  five-,  six-  and  seven- 
day  dailies  and  multiple-day  weeklies 

Circulation  managers,  single  copy  managers, 
home  delivery  managers,  distribution  managers 
and  publishers  will  all  want  to  attend  the  2008 
SNA  Circulation/Distribution  Conference. 

For  SNA  members,  registration  is  only  $199  for 
the  first  attendee  and  $179  for  the  second  and 
each  additional.  For  non  members,  registration  is 
$459  for  first  attendee;  $275  for  second  and  more. 
Non  members  that  mention  this  article  will  receive 
a  20%  discount. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Rio  Flotel 
&  Casino  in  Las  Vegas  from  Nov.  18-19,  2008. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.suburban- 
news.org/Conferences.  SK\ 


SNA  CLASSIFIED 
CONFERENCE  HITS 
VEGAS 

In  a  town  built  on  optimism,  the  brightest  minds 
in  classified  advertising  will  gather  this  fall  to 


explain  why  times  of  radical  change  deserve  bold 
action.  You  just  can't  miss  the  2008  SNA  Classified 
Advertising  Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

"The  focus  will  be  on  growing  revenue-in  print 
and  online-during  times  of  radical  change,"  says 
SNA  president  Nancy  Lane.  "A  secondary  focus 
will  explore  cost  savings,  outsourcing  options, 
changing  the  way  we  go  to  market,  changing  the 
sales/management  structure  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  other  things  we  need  to  be  doing  to 
ensure  a  bright  future." 

Worried  about  2009  revenue?  Learn  from 
industry  leaders  about  why  "solid  revenue  gains" 
aren't  out  of  the  question.  Wondering  how  to 
make  inroads  in  real  estate?  Meet  a  Las  Vegas 
broker  whose  annual  sales  exceed  $27 
million.  Curious  about  the  recruitment  outlook? 
Check  out  the  invaluable  annual  outlook  from 
Borrell  Associates. 

And  that's  not  all.  The  conference  will  also 
feature  workshops  on  topics  such  as: 

•  Bold  new  Web  strategies 

•  Cost-cutting  measures  and  outsourcing 

•  Free  classified  strategies 

•  Relocation  of  some  categories  to  online-only 

•  Motivating  and  compensating  classified  staffs 

•  Using  video,  mobile  and  more  to  drive 
classified  sales 

•  Recruiting  employees  from  Generations  X  and  Y 

•  Expanding  multimedia  strategies 

In  addition,  private  evaluations  of  your 
classified  Web  sites  will  be  available  on  a  first- 
come,  first-serve  basis. 

Classified  managers,  advertising  directors, 
publishers,  interactive  managers,  employment 
managers,  real  estate  managers,  automotive  sales 
managers,  call  center  managers  and  senior  level 
executives  are  all  encouraged  to  attend. 

Registration  fees  are  super-low-SNA  Classified 
Avenue  participants  pay  only  $125;  non-CA  SNA 
members  pay  $395  for  first  attendee,  $295  for 
others.  Non  members  pay  $710  for  first,  $510  for 
others.  Non  members  that  reference  this  article 
will  receive  a  25%  discount. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Rio  Hotel  & 
Casino  from  Nov.  19-21, 2008.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.suburban-news.org/Conferences. 
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SNA  Local  Community  Web  Site  Contest:  2008  Winners 


Best  Local  Community  Web  Site,  Class  A 
First  Place 
CAPE  COD  MEDIA 
Parent  Company:  Ottaway  Media 
www.capecodonline.com 

Cape  Cod  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  its  local  news¬ 
paper  Web  site  provides  some  pretty  strong 
competition  when  it  comes  to  good  looks.  "We're 
very  visual,  with  loads  of  photo  galleries,  Web 
Gms,  videos,  and  an  emphasis  on  local  hard  news 
and  feature  stories,"  says  Cape  Cod  Times  online 
editor  Gregory  Bryant.  "Site  visitors-many  of  whom 
do  not  live  here  year-round-want  to  see  and  feel 
this  place." 

The  sheer  size  of  capecodonline.com  sets  it  apart 
too.  The  site  includes  a  real  estate  portal,  destination 
portal,  hyper-local  site.  Cape  beach  portal,  weird 
news  page  and  weekday  Web  cast. 

The  judges  put  it  best:  'The  site  draws  the 
user  in." 


Best  Local  Community  Web  Site,  Class  B 
First  Place 

TRAVERSE  CITY  RECORD-EAGLE 
Parent  Company: 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 
www.record-eagle.com 

The  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle  in  Michigan  wants 
to  do  more  than  just  create  an  online  version  of 
its  print  edition. 

"We  want  our  Web  site  to  complement  our  news¬ 
paper,  not  duplicate  or  replace  it"  says  Web  master 
Jeanne  Hubbard.  "We  do  this  through  providing 
more  local  content  in  ways  that  can't  be  done  in 
print.  Blogs,  photo  galleries,  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tions,  video  and  user-generated  content  are  some  of 
the  ways  we  an  achieve  this." 

Judges  appreciated  the  video,  photo  galleries  and 
slideshows  and  particularly  liked  the  user  blogs  and 
comments. 


Best  Local  Community  Web  Site,  Class  C 
First  Place 

THiSWEEK  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
Parent  Company: 

Consumer  News  Services,  Inc 
www.thisweeknews.com 

ThisWeek  Community  News  in  Ohio  may  be  a 
weekly  newspaper,  but  its  Web  site  follows  news 
as  it  happens. 

"It  is  a  daily  online  news  source  for  anyone  want¬ 
ing  to  know  the  latest  in  community  news," 
says  Web  producer  Elizabeth  Warren.  "It  provides 
in-depth  multimedia  coverage  of  community 
members.  Their  schools,  their  children  and  their 
lives  are  all  accessible  at  their  fingertips." 

Creativity  is  key:  The  paper  recently  created  a  site 
for  a  neighboring  community  that  doubled  the 
company's  online  revenue.  The  judges  said:  'The 
community  responses  for  the  sites  are  high  and  the 
sites  are  easy  to  use  and  offer  a  clean  design." 


Best  Local  Community  Web  Site,  Class  D,  First  Place 
HERALD  NEWSPAPERS 

Parent  Company:  Seawave  Corporation  •  www.capemaycountyheraid.com 

The  Cape  May  County  Herald  comes  out  once  a  week,  but  online  users  know  its  Web  site  is  the  place  to 
go  for  news  as  it  happens.  The  site  "allows  our  community  to  be  in  conversation  with  itself,"  says  Web 
master  and  online  producer  Rick  Racela,  "and  we've  become  the  No.  1  source  for  breaking  news,  events  and 
the  business  directory." 

Judges  appreciated  the  New  Jersey-based  site's  focus  on  loal  events  and  people.  "Whether  it  is  through  cit¬ 
izen  journalism,  photographs,  forums,  alendars  or  blogs,  users  of  this  site  have  a  strong  presence,"  they  said. 

The  site  is  the  product  of  persistence  and  patience,  Racela  says.  But  all  the  work  is  clearly 
paying  off. 


1st  Place  Winners 

Non-Dailies,  Up  to  10,000  Circulation 
The  Riverdate  Press 
Richner  Communications 

Non-Dailies,  10,001 -22,500  Circulation 
Coast  Reporter 
Glacier  Media  Group 
Non-Dailies,  22,501-37,500  Circulation 
The  Chilliwack  Progress 
Black  Press,  Ltd. 

Non-Dailies,  Over  37,500  Circulation 

The  Era  Banner 

Metroland  Media  Group,  Ltd. 

Dailies,  Under  30,000  Circulation 
The  Beacon  News 
Sun-Times  News  Group 
Dailies,  Over  30,000  Circulation 
Arizona  Daily  Star 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 


MRESIOFIHEBESI 


2nd  Place  Winners 

Non-Dailies,  Up  to  10,000  Circulation 
Wilmette  Life/ 

Pioneer  Press  Newspapers 
Sun-Times  News  Group 
Non-Dailies,  10,001-22,500  Circulation 
Howard  County  Times 
Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Non-Dailies,  22,501-37,500  Circulation 
Whitby  This  Week 
Metroland  Media  Group,  Ltd. 

Non-Dailies,  Over  37,500  Circulation 
St.  Louis  American 
American  Publishing  Company 

Dailies,  Under  30,000  Circulation 
The  Herald-Times 
Schurz  Communications 
Dailies,  Over  30,000  Circulation 
The  Baltimore  Examiner 
Clarity  Media  Group 

3rd  Place  Winners 

Non-Dailies,  Up  to  10,000  Circulation 
South  Whidbey  Record/ 

Sound  Publishing 
Black  Press,  Ltd. 

Non-Dailies,  10,001-22,500  Circulation 

The  Longboat  Observer 

The  Observer  Group 

Non-Dailies,  22,501-37,500  Circulation 

The  News,  Maple  Ridge 

&  Pitt  Meadows 

Black  Press,  Ltd. 

Non-Dailies,  Over  37,500  Circulation 
Bayside  Times 
Times  Ledger  Newspapers 
Dailies,  Under  30,000  Circulation 
The  Daily  Journal 
Small  Newspaper  Group 

Dailies,  Over  30,000  Circulation 
The  Standard-Times 
Ottaway  Newspapers 
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DEVELOPING  THE  LOCAL  MEDIA  HOUSE  - 
LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  NORWAY  &  SWEDEN 

SNA  hosts  innovation  mission;  Scandinavian  countries  provide  insights,  ideas 

By  Dave  Creber,  SNA  Innovation  Mission  Reporter 


Flourishing  media  companies  in  Scandinavia  form 
alliances,  think  creatively  and  constantly  advance 
technology.  Their  reward:  high  readership,  relevance 
and  customer  interaction. 

This  success  drew  14  media  representatives  from 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  visit  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
September.  Sponsored  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  Foundation,  the  seven-day  mission  trip  to 
Scandinavia  sought  ways  to  better  utilize  new  tech¬ 
nology,  grow  readership  and  increase  revenue. 


SNA  Innovation  Mission  trip  attendees,  from  left 
Betty  Carr,  Steve  Parker,  Susan  Karol,  Nancy  Lane, 
Fred  Fiander  and  Liz  Parker,  at  the  group’s  final  stop 
Friday,  Sept.  6,  at  the  Stockholm  City,  one  of  three 
free  newspapers  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  biggest  takeaway:  Media  companies  cannot 
be  passive  in  responding  to  dwindling  circulation, 
shorter  attention  spans  and  new  technology. 

Sundinavian  media  companies  "are  looking 
toward  the  future,"  said  SNA  Foundation  Executive 
Director  Susan  Karol.  'They  understand  that  things 
like  multimedia  are  here  to  stay  and  they're  embrac¬ 
ing  that.  I  think  we  still  encounter  in  the  states,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  Canada,  more  of  a  resistance  to 
change  or  reluctance  to  explore  new  things." 

What's  in  a  name?  Everything  it  seems 

Newspaper  companies  in  Norway  and  Sweden  don't 
ever  use  the  word  newspaper  when  describing  their 
companies.  All  12-plus  executives  who  participated 
in  the  innovation  mission  referred  to  their  company 


as  a  "media  house"-describing  their  multimedia 
approach  that  includes  print,  online,  mobile,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  more.  Even  smaller  pape5  with  just 
a  newspaper  and  Web  site  used  the  term  media 
house,  showing  that  an  emphasis  on  innovation 
doesn't  end  at  larger  operations. 

Employees  take  ownership  of  their  house,  exer¬ 
cising  more  control  and  influence  than  most  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Adopting  new  technology  early: 

Before  the  revenue  stream  dwindles 
(even  more) 

Newspapers  in  Norway  and  Sweden  were  early 
adopters  of  a  Web  platform-some  taking  to  the 
Internet  in  the  early  1990s.  Because  of  this,  pure  play 
competitors  like  Monster.com  and  eBay.com  never 
really  penetrated  their  markets.  Most  of  the  niche 
sites/pure  plays  are  owned  by  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies.  They  developed  these  sites  long  before  the  rev¬ 
enue  was  there  to  justify  the  expense,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around  like  the  trend  of  so  many  U.S.  and 
Canadian  companies. 

The  same  holds  true  for  mobile  technology.  More 
and  more  Scandinavians  are  accessing  the  Web  via 
their  mobile  devices,  and  newspaper  companies  are 
planning  now  to  own  some  of  that  market  share- 
even  if  they  don't  know  how  to  monetize  it  at  this 
time.  Nearly  every  company  had  a  mobile  strategy. 

They  also  excel  in  video.  Trondheim,  Norway- 
based  Adresseavisen  has  armed  70  reporters/edi¬ 
tors/photographers  with  Nokia  N-95  cell  phones- 
which  have  video  and  still  photo  capabilities  that  can 
be  e-mailed  back  to  the  newsroom  in  seconds. 
Within  10  minutes,  video  and  photos  can  be  live  on 
their  Web  site.  The  very  first  test  involved  a  reporter 
shooting  a  house  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Within  minutes,  the  video  was  on  the  Web  site.  The 
result:  23,700  views. 

Right  now  they  are  selling  a  lot  of  pre-rolls,  and 
their  revenue  from  video  will  be  about  $100,000  in 
2008.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  small  chunk  of  their  total 


online  budget,  but  it's  significant  nonetheless  for  a 
daily  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  abouf  80,000. 
Again,  they  have  been  perfecting  video  on  their  site 
long  before  a  revenue  stream  was  fully  developed. 

Newsroom  organization: 

Sharing  responsibilities  and  resources 

Schibsted-owned  Bergens  Tidende,  Bergen,  Norway's 
largest  regional  newspaper,  has  worked  to  change  its 
culture.  And  the  differences  are  paying  dividends. 

During  the  past  two  years,  they've  gone  from  a 
traditional  paper  to  an  integrated  operation  that 
offers  news,  entertainment,  sports  and  culture  using 
a  variety  of  platforms. 

The  men  and  women  of  BT  have  updated  every¬ 
thing  from  the  design  of  their  newsroom  to  the 
mentality  of  their  reporters. 

BT  editor  in  chief  Einar  Fl^lien  describes  his 
moment  of  epiphany. 

He  set  out  to  address  the  gap  he  saw  in  reporters' 
work  flow.  On  any  given  day  at  BT,  breaking  news 
created  a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  newsroom,  and  staff 
energy  spiked.  The  days  in  between,  however,  were 
noticeably  different. 

"1  asked  the  question:  'Why  can't  they  perform  in 
that  manner  all  the  time?"',  H^lien  says.  "We  think  it's 
essential  that  we  let  people  use  their  minds.  I  think  it's 
important  that  we  don't  just  point  at  the  journalist 
and  say  7ou  do  that.'" 

Thus,  the  group  concept  was  born. 

BT  editors  regularly  group  reporters  to  work  on 
projects,  typically  for  six-month  stints.  Reporters 
come  up  with  their  own  ideas,  which  have  led  to 


Rolf  Dyrnes  Svendsen,  left,  digital  editor  for  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Nonvay,  Adresseavisea  talks  layout 
and  design  with  Michael  Cooke,  editor  in  chief  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times^  during  the  SNA  Innovation 
Mission  trip  to  Scandinavia  earlier  this  month. 
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The  Norwegian  phrase,  "Er  du  sullen  nokr  which 
means,  "Are  you  hungry  enough?"  is  the  first  thing 
employees  of  Bergens  Tidende  see  when  they  enter 
the  paper's  newsroom.  The  Bergen,  Norway-based 
paper  has  made  advances  in  its  multimedia  plat¬ 
form  during  the  past  two  years. 

eight  big  projects  per  year  for  BT  reade5.  Like  other 
pape5  in  Scandinavia,  reporters  at  BT  play  a  large 
role  in  leading  page  design  for  their  projects. 

Eventually,  they'll  do  the  same  for  the  rest  of 
their  media  house,  employing  the  same  practice  for 
online  and  television. 

"I  think  we  have  a  better  climate  for  creativity," 
H31ien  says  "But  I  also  think  that  we  still  need 
(more  time).  When  you're  working  with  creative 
people,  you  can't  just  command  them;  you  have  to 
convince  them." 

Early  deadlines  influence  layout  response 
to  community 

Within  the  first  week  of  her  stint  with  the  southern 
Swedish  community  newspaper  Ystads  Allehanda 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  publisher  Margaretha  Engstrom 
shut  down  the  evening  shift  of  copy  editors  and  put 
them  out  on  the  street  as  reporters.  She  reorganized 
her  staff,  revolutionized  the  paper's  editorial  process 
and  changed  the  paper's  look  from  broadsheet  to 
tabloid  format. 

Arriving  at  where  Ystads  Allehanda  now  stands- 
a  lean  operation  to  say  the  least-took  more  than 
two  months.  But  the  results  speak  directly  to  where 
news  operations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  heading. 

"I  started  wondering  why  we  were  sitting  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  still  editing  stories  when  the 
reporter  goes  home  at  5  o'clock,"  Engstrom  says. 

She  uses  templates  to  increase  efficiency,  which  is 


not  necessarily  new  to  papers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  But  she  also  allows  reporters  and 
photographers  to  participate  in  the  layout  process 
from  the  first  step  (early  in  the  workday),  while 
North  American  media  organizations  employ  a 
separation  of  powers. 

Now,  dozens  and  dozens  of  templates-for  nearly 
every  situation,  even  breaking  news  and  long-term 
projects-have  shrunk  the  editorial  day  at  Ystads 
Allehanda  to  half  of  what's  experienced  on  a  daily 
basis  back  in  the  states. 

"Now,  when  reporter  go  home  at  5  in  the 
afternoon,  the  page  is  done.  Everything  is  done,"  she 
says,  adding  that  news  editors  follow  suit,  often 
leaving  by  6  p.m.  at  the  latest. 

Reporter  write  their  stories  directly  into  templates 
laid  out  each  morning.  Photographers  insert  photos 
after  sizing  them  correctly. 

The  entire  paper-with  the  exception  of  breaking 
news  or  night  meetings  and  events-is  put  to  bed 
by  7  p.m.  One  photographer,  one  reporter  and 
one  editor  remain  on  the  night  shift  for  breaking 
news  and  night  events  (although  they  are  flexible 
when  there  are  more  evening  events/meetings  or 
breaking  news). 

The  Mediehus  (Media  House) 

Last  year,  as  the  Rosenborg  Futbol  Club  in  Norway 
fired  one  of  its  coaches  during  a  press  conference, 
Trondheim,  Norway-based  Adresseavisen  Media 
Group  carried  the  event  via  live  streaming  on  its 
Web  site. 

Earlier  that  morning,  Adresseavisen-the  country's 
oldest  newspaper,  founded  in  1776-notified  its  read¬ 
ership  about  the  possibility  of  the  firing  in  its  newspa¬ 
per,  and  also  on  the  television  stations  it  owns. 

That  day,  more  than  13,700  people  watched  the 
public  axing  live  at  adressa.no,  and  more  than  16,500 
opened  the  clip  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  video 
generated  2,500  comments  within  24  hours. 

Adresseavisen  had  been  a  successful  newspaper 
operation  due  to  a  lack  of  competition  and  its  histo¬ 
ry  with  the  growing  community  of  Trondheim. 

But  instead  of  idling  on  those  achievements, 
Adresseavisen  knew  it  needed  to  expand.  They  have 
spent  the  past  four  years  bringing  together  other 
media  groups,  forming  their  own  television  station 
and  Web  TV  operation,  expanding  their  presence  on 


the  mobile  phone  market  and,  in  turn,  growing 
revenue.  The  approach  is  known  as  the  media 
house  concept. 

"If  you  want  to  have  a  good  regional  media  group, 
you  have  to  do  it  this  way,"  says  Adresseavisen 
president  Per  Axel  Koch.  "It  allows  us  to  have  a 
regional  presence." 

Following  in  the  tradition  of  change,  even  the 
media  house  concept  is  advancing. 

While  most  Scandinavian  newspaper  companies 
are  broadening  their  approach,  brand  and  commu¬ 
nity  influence  through  the  use  of  multiple  platforms, 
the  folks  at  Uppsala  Nya  Tidning  -  a  newspaper  out¬ 
side  Stockholm,  Sweden  -  are  taking  the  next  step. 

Their  mission  is  creating  new  revenues,  and  the 
goal  is  taking  back  at  least  20  percent  of  the  lost 
revenues  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  media  house  at  UNT  includes  all  sen/ices  in 
one  building:  an  advertising  agency,  public  relations 
and  marketing  agency,  a  creative  agency,  event 
sponsoring  and  concept  agency.  They  are 
diversifying  their  customer  base  as  a  company, 
extending  their  reach  into  their  communities  and 
offering  a  variety  of  services  to  their  clients. 

"It's  all  about  eyeballs.  We  have  to  use  both 
platforms  or  every  platform  we  have  to  sell  our 
information,"  says  Theo  Blanco,  marketing  director 
ior  UNT. 

And  in  such  a  competitive  environment  SNA 
Mission  attendees  agreed. 

"Complacency  doesn't  exist  here",  S3)<  Betty  Carr, 
vp  &  group  publisher,  Metroland  Media  Croup, 
Toronto  division.  'These  companies  are  always 
looking  ahead,  always  looking  at  ways  to  keep 
future  competitors  out  of  their  markets.  It's  a  great 
lesson  for  all  of  us."  SIC\ 

Dave  Creber  is  a  community  and  multimedia  reporter 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  owned  by  Cox  Ohio 
Publishing.  He  was  awarded  a  scholarship  through  the 
SNA  Foundation  to  be  the  multimedia  reporter  for 
the  SNA  Innovation  Mission.  He  will  be  the  primary 
author  of  a  comprehensive  report  about  the  lessons 
learned  from  Norway  and  Sweden  which  will  be 
unveiled  at  the  SNA  Fall  Publishers'  &  Advertising 
Directors'  Conference  in  Minneapolis  on  October  9 
(also  available  in  mid-October  on  the  SNA  Web  site- 
www.suburban-news.org).  He  can  be  contacted  at 
(513)  820-2112  or  dgreber@coxohio.com. 
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The  SNA  Advertising  &  Promotions  Contest  recognizes  excellence  in 
marketing,  advertising  and  promotions  from  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  contest  is  broken  into 
six  circulation  classes  —  four  non-daily  classes  and  two  daily  classes. 
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Journal  Register  Company 
Main  Line  Life 
Ardmore,  PA 
BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Class  A 


Cleveland  Jewish 
Publication  Company 
Cleveland  Jewish  News 
Beachwood,  OH 
BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Class  B 


Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Democrat-Herald 
Albany,  OR 
BEST  SIGNATURE  PAGE 
OR  SIGNATURE  SECTION 
2nd  Place,  Class  E 


Black  Press/Lower 
Mainland  Publishing 
Chilliwack  Progress 
Chilliwack,  BC 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
3rd  Place,  Class  B 


Metroland  Media  Group,  Ltd. 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Hamilton,  ON 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
3rd  Place,  Class  f 


Homefront 

Barney 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 

Valdosta  Daily  Times 

Valdosta,  GA 

BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION 

OR  HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 

1st  Place,  Class  E 


Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Inquirer  and  Mirror 
Nantucket,  MA 
BEST  TEENAGER  OR 
YOUNG  PERSON'S  PUBLICATION 
INICHE  PRODUCT) 

2nd  Place,  All  Classes  Combined 


The  Small  Newspaper  Group 
Post  Bulletin  Company  LLC 
Rochester,  MN 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST  PROMOTION 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Class  F 


Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Maryland  Family  Magazine 
Columbia,  MD 
BEST  PARENTING  PUBLICATION 
(NICHE  PRODUCT) 

3rd  Place,  All  Classes 


Antelope  Valley  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
Palmdale,  CA 

BEST  NEW  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SECTION  (ROP  AND/OR  CLASSIFIED) 

1st  Place.  Class  E 


LIVING  2008  GUIDE 


f}ur»> 

irtsf^'ation 


Ultimate 
gown  guide 

theatsie 


New'?>Star 


Consumer  News  Services 
ThisWeek  Community 
Newspapers 
Lewis  Center,  OH 
BEST  NEW  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  SECTION 
(ROP  AND/OR  CLASSIFIED) 

1st  Place,  Class  D 


Rust  Communications,  Inc. 
Southeast  Missourian 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO 
BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Class  E 


Gannett  Company.  Inc. 
Lehigh  Acres  News  Star 
Lehigh  Acres,  FL 
BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
2nd  Place,  Class  A 


Richner 

Communications,  Inc. 
Herald  Community 
Newspapers 
Garden  City,  NY 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
2nd  Place,  Class  D 


The  News.  Community 
Newspapers  of  Nevada 
Henderson  Home  News 
Henderson,  NV 
BEST  GRAPHICALLY  DESIGNED 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Class  D 


www.suburban-news.org 
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Advantage 


IN  PRINT  &  ONLINE. 


REPRESENTING  NEARLY  2,400  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


LOCAL  NEWS.  ENGAGED  AUDIENCE. 


Shaw  Suburban  Madia/Northwest 

News  Group 

Northwest  Herald 

Crystal  Lake,  IL 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 

PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 

Honorable  Mention,  Class  F 


Classified  Avenue  sponsored  the  2008  Advertising  &  Promotions  contest.  To  learn  more 
about  membership  with  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  contact  Tanya  Henderson, 
Advertising  &  Membership  Relations  Director  at  888-486-2466. 


Community  Newspaper  Group 
of  Post-Newsweek  Media  Inc. 
The  Gazette 
Gaithersburg,  MD 
BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION 
OR  HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
1st  Place,  Classes  A&B 
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TimesLadger  Newspapars 
Bayaida  Timas 
Bayside,  NY 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST  PROMOTION 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
3rd  Placa,  Class  C 
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Wick  Communications  Company 
Green  Valley  News  &  Sun 
Green  Valley,  AZ 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
1st  Place,  Class  A 


Cox  Ohio  Publishing 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Dayton,  OH 

BEST  SINGLE  CLASSIFIED  AO 
(TWO  OR  MORE  COLORS! 

1st  Place,  Classes  E&F 


.  • 

classified 

avenue 


CONGRATULATIONS 

- 1 

TO  ALL  2008  WINNERS! 

1 

Newspaper  Group 

#  of  awards  1 

American  Community 

3 

Newspapers,  Inc. 

Antelope  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 

6 

ASP  Westward  LP 

3 

Black  Press 

22 

Brown  Publishing  Company 

1 

Cleveland  Jewish 

14 

Publication  Company 

Community  Newspaper  Group  of 

5 

Post-Newsweek  Media  Inc. 

1 

Community  Newspaper 

10  i 

Holdings,  Inc. 

i 

Consumer  News  Services/ 

4  ! 

ThisWeek  Community 

Newspapers 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

^  i 

CrossRoadsNews,  Inc. 

1  1 

Fayette  Publishing  Inc. 

2  i 

Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

4 

GateHouse  Media,  Inc. 

3 

Glacier  Media  Group 

2 

Holden  Landmark  Corporation 

1 

Journal  Register  Company 

40 

Journal  Community 

3 

Publishing  Group 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

48 

Metroland  Media  Group  Ltd. 

84 

Mustang  Times,  LLC 

2 

9 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 

7 

People  Newspapers 

3 

Recorder  Community  Newspapers 

12 

Review  Publishing 

1 

Limited  Partnership 

Richner  Communications,  Inc. 

4 

Rust  Communications,  Inc. 

4 

Schurz  Communications  Inc. 

2 

Shaw  Suburban  Media/ 

5 

Northwest  News  Group 

Shore  Publishing,  LLC 

3 

Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group 

2 

Sun-Times  News  Group 

3 

The  News,  Community 

4 

Newspapers  of  Nevada 

The  Small  Newspaper  Group 

7 

The  World  Company 

11 

TimesLedger  Newspapers 

5 

Wick  Communications  Company 

4 

ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  YEAR 
DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  YEAR 
NON-DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


SARA  WILHEM 

FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING  &  SALES 
The  World  Company 
Lawrence 
Journal-World 
Lawrence,  KS 


TRINA  LAPIER 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Community  Newspaper 
Group  of  Post- 
Newsweek  Media,  Inc. 
The  Gazette 
Gaithersburg,  MO 
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Recorder  Community 
Newspapers 

The  Bernardsville  News 
Bernardsville,  NJ 

BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
3rd  Place,  Class  A 


The  World  Company 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Lawrence,  KS 
BEST  COVER  DESIGN 
3rd  Place.  Class  E 
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LOCAL  NEWS.  Engaged  AUDIENCE.  In  Prints  Online. 
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SNA  LINKS  REPORTERS  TO  TOP  EXPERTS 

Reporters  at  suburban  and  community  newspapers  don't  always  have  access  to  nationally  known 
experts  when  trying  to  gather  information  for  a  story.  And  yet  they  need  this  information  to  take  large 
issues  like  health  care  and  immigration  down  to  the  local  level.  But  now  reporters  can  get  regular  updates 
from  specialists  without  spending  a  lot  of  time  tracking  them  down. 

Thanks  to  a  new  partnership  between  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  The  Communications 
Institute,  reporters  at  SNA  member  newspapers  now  have  access  to  specially  designed  briefings  about 
topics  like  energy  or  the  economy.  They  can  also  visit  resource-filled  Web  sites  designed  to  help  them 
get  the  background  they  need  to  give  readers  the  best  and  fullest  information. 

"It's  just  a  really  great  resource  for  reporters  to  turn  to,"  says  Al  Cupo,  SNA's  vice  president  of 
operations.  "Our  partnered  Web  site  with  TCI  is  the  perfect  place  to  find  quick  information  about  a  topic 
like  health  care  or  immigration.  And  the  high-level  discussions  in  the  briefings  allow  reporters  to  add  an 
international  flavor  to  local  coverage." 

The  first  conference  call  briefing  in  July  covered  energy  for  90  minutes  and  featured  Joseph  Kalt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  political  economy  at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 
Another  conference  call  briefing  in  October  will  tackle  the  issue  of  economics. 

All  calls  will  draw  upon  the  expertise  of  The  Communications  Institute,  a  consortium  of  academic  and 
research  institutions  and  scholars  with  expertise  in  economics,  energy,  science,  engineering,  health  care, 
risk  analysis,  law  and  communications. 

"Being  able  to  put  a  complex  issue  like  energy,  gasoline  prices  or  housing  into  a  local  context  is  impor¬ 
tant,"  says  Jack  Cox,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  The  Communications  Institute.  "Increasingly, 
people  are  looking  to  community  newspapers  to  provide  perspective  along  with  what  they're  getting  on 
the  Web  and  television.  Our  goal  is  to  help  policymakers,  the  public  and  the  media  be  able  to  look  at 
really  complicated  issues  without  falling  into  'good  guy/bad  guy'  or  'right  wing/left  wing."'  SK\ 


TTAWAY 

THE  LOCAL  MEDIA  GROUP  OF  DOVj^f^iES 

An  innovative  media  group  with  superior  products 
and  people  in  growing  markets 

Delivering  an  audience  daily 
of  more  than  900,000 


Massachusetts  •  New  Hampshire  •  New  York 
Pennsylvania  •  California  •  Oregon 

(845)  346-3226 


SNA  FOUNDATION'S 
E-LEARNING  HELPS 
NEWSROOMS  TRANSFORM 

Helping  local  newspapers  move  forward  in 
a  digital  age  is  a  goal  of  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  Foundation's  free  e- 
course.  Build  &  Engage  Local  Audiences  Online, 
which  debuted  earlier  this  year  on  The  Poynter 
Institute's  News  University  (www.NewsU.org).  This 
course,  and  others  to  come  over  the  next  year,  are 
the  result  of  a  partnership  between  the  SNA 
Foundation  and  NewsU,  thanks  to  a  grant  from 
the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 

Throughout  the  e-course,  representatives  from 
daily  and  weekly  community  newspapers  that 
have  successfully  incorporated  various  multimedia 
tools  into  their  operations  share  their  best 
practices  through  engaging  video  and  audio 
clips.  And,  other  interactive  tools  allow  users  to 
apply  and  discuss  what  they've  learned  and  put 
together  their  own  action  plans. 

"Our  NewsU  e-courses  provide  valuable 
guidelines  and  inspiration  for  local  publishers, 
editors  and  journalists  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
digital  transformation,"  says  Susan  Karol,  executive 
director  of  the  SNA  Foundation. 

"We  want  to  show  users  that  the  tools  are 
accessible,  and  it  doesn't  require  a  large  commit¬ 
ment  to  do  multimedia,"  says  Howard  Finberg, 
director  of  interactive  learning  at  The  Poynter 
Institute  and  director  of  News  University.  "You  can 
learn  from  your  peers  how  to  engage  with  your 
audience  digitally." 

The  partnership  with  NewsU  as  a  result  of  the 
Knight  grant  allows  the  SNA  Foundation  to  reach  a 
broader  audience  and  provide  training  to  local 
journalists  at  no  cost. 

The  second  free  SNA  Foundation/NewsU  e- 
course  is  expected  to  launch  in  December  2008, 
Karol  says.  "Course  Two  will  address  the  important 
changing  roles  and  structures  in  local  multimedia 
newsrooms,  including  management  and  organiza¬ 
tional  workflow." 

The  SNA  Foundation  helps  community  newspa¬ 
pers  transition  to  multimedia  publishing  by  spon¬ 
soring  specialized  research  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  All  donations  are  tax  deductible.  For  more 
information,  contact  executive  director  Susan 
Karol  at  susan.karol@suburban-news.org.  SK\ 


Everything  newspapers  need  to  thrive  online 

Great  web  solutions 


BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS 

www.bangordailynews.com 

www.maineville.com 


www.auburnjournal.com 

www.placeropolis.com 


DAYTONA  BEACH  NEWS-JOURNAL 
www.mytopiacafe.com 


DecaturDBiy.com 


MyDeoturDalYxoin 
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THE  DECATUR  DAILY 

www.mydecaturdaily.com 

www.decaturdaily.com 


More  classified  revenue  guaranteed! 

Have  you  ever  tried  actually  placing  a  classified 
ad  on  your  web  site?  The  process  stinks!  And 
it's  driving  your  business  to  Craigslist.  adQ: 

Intelligent  classifieds  is  the  best  web  entry 
system  on  the  market.  Period.  Independent 
tests  prove  it. 

We're  so  sure  of  our  of  our  product  that  we 
guarantee  adQ  will  increase  your  classified 
revenue  or  we'll  give  you  a  refund! 

The  web  is  our  future  and  newspapers  have 

messed  up  when  it  comes  to  online  classifieds.  You  don't  have  time  to  wait. 

Get  it  right  now.  Grow  your  business.  Call  Creative  Circle  today! 

Own  the  high  schools  and  you  own 
your  communities! 

Because  high  schools  are  critical  to  local 
coverage,  we've  spent  much  of  the  past  year 
trying  to  crack  one  of  our  toughest  challenges: 

Capturing  the  attention  of  teenagers  on  the 
web. 

We  believe  we  have  created  a  solution  that  will 
get  teens  to  spend  time  on  YOUR  site,  rather 
than  Facebook,  MySpace  and  Flickr.  (And  no,  it's 
not  just  a  sports  site,  although  we  do  that,  too.) 

Creative  Circle  is  an  industry  leader  in  citizen 
journalism  and  social  networking  software.  Find 
out  how  we  can  build  and  monetize  new,  hyper¬ 
local  audiences  for  you  at  an  affordable  price! 

Content  management  •  Directories  •  Classifieds  •  Social  networking 
Citizen  journalism  •  Turnkey,  niche  communities  •  Charities  •  Sports 
Polls  •  Calendars  •  Quality  content  •  Training  •  Consulting  •  Redesigns 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

www.themash.com 

www.triblocal.com 


ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL 
http://abq.adqic.com 


Creative  Circle  has  been  leading  successful  redesigns,  training  and  consulting 
projects  for  newspapers  for  25  years.  We  have  more  than  300  happy  clients  on  three 
continents  because  we  provide  practical  solutions  that  work.  Now  we  offer  cutting- 
edge  software  solutions,  too.  The  future  of  newspapers  is  on  the  web. 

Let  us  help  you  build  that  future  today! 


MEDIA  GENERAL,  WJAR  TV 
www.mytowncommon.com 


Creative  Circle  •  www.adqic.com  •  www.creativecirclemedia.com 
info(a)adqic.com  •  (401)  455-1555 


Local  Online  Ad 
Sales...Siniplified 


•  strategic  prospecting  with  local  leaci  lists  and  detailed 
business  intelligence  for  over  370  business  types. 

•  New!  Online  Advertising  Intelligence  Reports  -  available 
for  over  1 00  classifications  of  content. 

•  New!  Insights  from  the  latest  Ad-ology  Media  Influence 
on  Consumer  Choice  sumys,  including  9  different  types 
of  online  media. 


B  AdMair 


Mall  Directory 


•  Exclusive!  Diagnosis  Call  '  dynamic  needs-analysistool. 

•  New  This  Wfee/r-  weekly  pre-qualified  sales  leads. 

•  Powerful  sales  presentations  in  just  7  minutes  with  AdMall  PRO! 
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After  GateHouse's  2006  IPO,  CEO  Michael  Reed  told  E&P,  “Investors  were  supportive  of  what  we  see  for  the  future  ...  and  of  course,  the  dividend  play.” 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


This  can’t  be  what  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  CEO 
Michael  E.  Reed  had  in  mind  when  he  took  the 
community  newspaper  chain  public  with  a 
triumphant  IPO  just  24  months  ago:  a  share  price 
that  has  sunk  so  far  that  one  analyst  famously 
declared  the  stock  worthless.  A  scary  amount  of  debt  taken  on 
just  as  the  credit  market  evaporated.  Prestigious,  but  suddenly 
poorly  performing,  newspaper  acquisitions  dragging  down  the 
company’s  90-plus  portfolio  of  reliable  little  dailies  like  the  Devils 
Lake  (N.D.)  Journal  and  \he  Arkadelphia  (Ark.)  Daily  Siftings. 

For  GateHouse,  the  news  these  days  is  almost  always  bad.  “The 
Motley  Fool,”  the  widely  read  syndicated  financial  advice  column, 
this  summer  listed  GateHouse  (NYSE:  GHS)  in  its  “Five 
Deathbed  Stocks.”  NYSE  Regulation  warned  the  Fairport,  N.Y.- 


based  chain  that  its  stock  could  be  de-listed 
from  the  Big  Board.  And  for  a  couple  of 
months  this  year,  GateHouse  wasn’t  even 
paving  its  bills,  according  to  publishers 
who  groused  to  others  in  the  industry'  — 
and  sought  out  reporters  to  complain 
about  their  embarrassment. 

Around  the  chain,  there’s  a  sense  of 
foreboding  in  the  executive  suites  and  the 
newsroom.  “It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  we 
were  sold  off  in  a  deal  next  week,”  says  the 
publisher  of  one  GateHouse  paper,  who 
insisted  on  anonv'mitv’.  (It  didn’t  happen.) 

At  one  of  GateHouse’s  biggest  papers, 
the  Journal  Star  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  Newspaper 
Guild  members  have  not-so-quietly  felt 
out  local  business  people  about  buving 
the  paper  in  anticipation  that  it  will  go 
on  the  market,  barely  18  months  after 
GateHouse  snapped  it  up  as  part  of  a 
$380  million  deal  to  acquire  seven  dailies 
from  Copley  Press  Inc. 
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GateHouse's  stable  once  included  mostly  smaller  papers  like  The  Independent,  a 
Massillon,  Ohio,  daily.  But  critics  say  its  acquisition  of  larger  properties  such  as  The 
Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  marked  too  bold  a  turning  point  in  the  company’s  strategy. 


It’s  a  remarkable 
reversal  of  fortune  for 
a  newspaper  company 
that  seemed  to  be 
positioned  for  outsized 
success  in  what  many 
have  written  off  as  a 
sunset  industry. 

GateHouse  had  a 
simple  but  intriguing 
plan  when  it  went 
public  in  late  October 
2006.  It  would  quickly 
add  more  newspapers 
to  its  collection  of 
mostly  small-time 
papers,  which  domi¬ 
nate  their  markets  and 
generate  good  cash 
flow  and  earnings 
even  in  times  when 
their  big-city  cousins 
struggle.  Acquisitions 
would  grow  free  cash 
flow  that  would  in  turn 
be  used  to  pay  out  rich 
dividends  that,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  its  slumping 
newspaper  peers, 
would  keep  its  stock 
price  high  and  healthy. 

Investors  were  impressed  not  only  by 
the  strategy  but  by  GateHouse’s  principal 
owmer,  the  private  equity  firm  Fortress 
Investments  —  which  had  launched  several 
highly  successful  IPOs.  The  GateHouse 
plan  worked. 

For  a  few  months. 

The  initial  public  offering  w^ent  off  at  the 
high  end  of  its  estimated  $l6to$18a 
share,  and  soon  shot  up  to  about  $22.  But 
Wall  Street  soured  on  the  company  as  it 
failed  to  report  profits,  and  doubled  its 
debt  to  fund  more  than  $1  billion  in 
acquisitions  during  2007  —  just  as  the 
newspaper  industry  was  crashing,  along 
with  real  estate  and  automobile  sales. 

Morningstar  stock  analyst  Tom  Corbett 
is  one  of  the  skeptics  about  GateHouse. 
“For  the  full  year  2007,  just  for  their 
dividend,  they  spent  $62.7  million,”  he 
says.  “And  their  cash  flow  from  operations, 
before  capital  expenses,  was  $63.7  million. 
So  their  entire  cash  flow  barely  covered 
their  dividend.  And  on  top  of  that  they 
w'ent  on  a  billion-dollar  buying  spree.  It 
was  essentially  an  unsustainable  strategy.” 

GateHouse  began  to  take  defensive 
action  this  year,  first  trimming  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  then  eliminating  it  entirely.  It 
sold  off  real  estate,  and  began  to  sell  new's- 
papers  instead  of  buying  them.  GateHouse 


had  in  the  past  shed  some  of  the  papers  it 
acquired  when  it  bought  up  entire  groups 
because  it  believed  an  individual  property 
was  not  a  “strategic”  fit.  It’s  different  now, 
one  publisher  says:  “If  there’s  money  on  the 
table,  they’ll  take  it.  They  don’t  care  about 
being  strategic.” 

By  this  summer,  GateHouse  stock  had 
slipped  below  $1  a  share,  and  Morningstar 
analyst  Corbett,  in  a  scathing  report, 
estimated  the  “fair  value”  of  the  stock  at ... 
zero.  GateHouse  contends  it  is  getting  an 
unfair  rap.  During  a  conference  call  with 
analysts  in  August,  CEO  Reed  argued  that 


Wall  Street  is  unfairly  lumping  it  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  sector,  and  that 
the  perception  that  it  is  overly  debt-ridden 
is  inaccurate. 

Reed,  who  did  not  respond  to  an  inter¬ 
view'  request  for  this  article,  noted  that 
GateHouse  had  received  a  cash  infusion 
from  a  Fortress  subsidiarj'  that  paid  off  its 
revolving  credit  facility  and  wiped  out  the 
covenants  that  required  the  company  to 


keep  its  debt-to-EBIT- 
DA  (earnings  before 
interest,  ta.xes,  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  amortiza¬ 
tion)  ratio  to  6.5 
times.  GateHouse  has 
no  principal  payment 
due  on  its  long-term 
debt  of  roughly  $1.2 
billion  until  2014  — 
plenty  of  time  for  the 
company’s  fortunes  to 
turn  around,  Reed 
said  in  August. 

“Our  business 
strategv’  here  at 
GateHouse,  which 
focuses  on  operating 
strong  local  media 
franchises  in  smaller 
markets,  remains 
sound  and  continues 
to  jield  performance 
significantly  better 
than  the  newspaper 
industry'  at  large,” 
Reed  told  analysts. 
“Our  same-store 
revenues  in  the  [2008 
second]  quarter  w'ere 
down  4.7%  versus  a 
public  industry'  peer  average  decline  of  over 
12%,  and  our  as-adjusted  EBITDA  was 
down  16%  on  a  same-store  basis  versus  a 
public  industry'  peer  average  decline  of 
more  than  30%.” 

Some  observers  believe  that  GateHouse 
got  itself  into  this  fix  not  only  because  of 
the  debt  it  took  on  to  buy  papers,  but  the 
kind  of  papers  it  has  been  buy'ing.  Before 
Fortress  bought  and  renamed  GateHouse, 
it  w'as  known  as  Liberty  Publishing  Group 
and  had  a  hard-and-fast  rule:  Never  buy  a 
daily  with  a  circulation  above  20,000. 

Reed  jettisoned  that  rule  as  soon  as  he 


became  CEO,  telling  back  in  2006 
that  it  would  hamstring  grovv'th.  But  the 
bigger  papers  have  dragged  dovv-n  results. 
Especially  problematic  are  the  papers 
GateHouse  bought  in  the  troubled  Massa¬ 
chusetts  economy.  In  2006,  it  spent  $400 
million  to  buy  two  chains  that  included 
such  prestige  properties  as  The  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy  and  The  Enterprise  in 
Brockton. 


Following  its  2006  acquisitions,  GateHouse  “got  large, 
and  as  you  get  large  it  gets  exponentially  more  difficult 
to  operate.”  —  GEORGE  SAMPLE/CEO,  Sample  News  Group 
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George  Sample  has  followed  GateHouse 
closely  since  the  days  when  now-disgraced 
newspaper  baron  Conrad  Black  was 
amassing  the  community  papers  in  a  chain 
known  as  American  Publishing  Co.  Gate- 
House,  he  says,  “got  large, 
and  as  you  get  large  it 
gets  exponentially  more 
difficult  to  operate.”  The 
bigger  papers  get  most 
of  the  attention  and  the 
smaller  papers  are  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  he  adds. 

One  newspaper  broker 
says  that  on  several  occasions  he  offered 
small  non-dailies  that  would  be  strategic 
fits  to  GateHouse  clusters.  “They  passed  on 
every  single  one  of  them,”  the  broker  says. 
“And  the  reason  was  they  wanted  to  make 
these  bigger  deals.” 

Now  GateHouse  is  on  the  “sell”  side  of 
deal-making.  Sample,  CEO  of  Sample 
News  Group,  bought  three  dailies  from 
the  chain  in  September,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  fire  sale  by  a  chain  desperate  for 
cash.  “Absolutely  not,”  he  says.  “In  fact, 
the  deal  dragged  on  for  months  because 
of  the  credit  market  situations.  They’re 
not  desperate  at  all.  They’re  probably 
positioning  themselves  to  do  some  bigger 
things  —  that’s  what  I  sense.” 

GateHouse,  Sample  adds,  is  a  well-run 
company  with  a  sound  strategy  suffering 
from  the  industry-wide  recession  and  Wall 
Street’s  tendency  to  “paint  everj'body  with 
the  same  broad  brush.” 


I  [Reed]  got  on  a  conference  call  and 
i  apologized,”  one  publisher  recalls.  “He  said 
!  some  major  debts  had  come  due  and  they’d 
i  gotten  behind.  They  did  a  big  blitz  in  July 
I  to  get  things  paid  off.” 

!  While  Fairport  is  not  ordering  cuts, 

1  GateHouse  papers  have  undergone  the 


I  same  kind  of  reductions  as  nearly  everj’ 

I  other  newspaper  in  America.  This  summer, 
i  for  instance,  four  GateHouse  papers  in 
Kansas  and  two  in  Illinois  dropped  their 
i  Monday  editions  to  reduce  costs.  The 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star  laid  off  13 
'  employees  and  shut  down  its  bureau  in  the 
state  capital.  And  for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
:  Journal  Star  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  offered  buyouts. 

Jennifer  Towery,  president  of  the  Peoria 
I  Newspaper  Guild,  says  GateHouse,  which 
bought  the  Journal  Star  from  Copley  in 
May,  has  been  fair  with  the  union.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Guild  is  trying  to  line  up  local 
i  business  people  who  would  be  interested  in 
buying  the  paper  if  GateHouse  decides  to 


or  is  forced  to  sell.  “We  want  to  get  the 
paper  out  of  Wall  Street  and  back  into 
the  community,”  she  says. 

GateHouse  may  leave  Wall  Street  —  or 
the  Big  Board,  at  least  —  but  it’s  not  clear 
if  it  w  ants  to  leave  Peoria. 

“It  is  critical  that  we  not  panic  and  lose 
confidence  in  our 
assets,”  Reed  said 
in  the  Q2  confer¬ 
ence  call.  “Rather, 
we  need  to  weather 
the  economic 
storm  and  make 
sure  we  have  dominant,  local  franchises  in 
our  markets  positioned  to  grow  when  the 
cycle  does  turn.” 

GateHouse  “still  has  a  pulse,”  says 
skeptical  Momingstar  analyst  Corbett, 
and  has  bought  itself  some  time  by  paying 
down  its  revolver. 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  it  looks?”  he  ponders. 

“I  think  it’s  w'orse  than  they  are  making 
it  sound  in  the  conference  call,  but  the 
company  itself  is  still  a  going  concern 
as  a  business.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
stock  is  a  buy.”  11 

For  breaking  news  hourly,  visit  our  new 
business  blog  at  www.fjtzandjen.com 


AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REPORTING 


''The  company  itself  is  stitl^  going  concern 
as  a  business.  But  that  doesn't  mean  the 

stock  i^  a  buy.”  -  tom  COROEn/Stock  Analyst,  Momingstar  Inc. 


Weathering  the  storm 

While  it  has  abandoned  its  dividend 
and  its  acquisitive  ways  for  now,  at  least, 
GateHouse  continues  to  hew  to  its  original 
business  model  of  decentralized  control. 
From  the  start,  Reed  declared  he  would  not 
tell  his  community  papers  how  to  run  their 
business  —  and  that  remains  true,  accord¬ 
ing  to  publishers  willing  to  speak  about  it. 

That  sets  GateHouse  apart  from  numer¬ 
ous  newspaper  companies,  from  Gannett 
Co.  in  Arlington,  Va.,  to  The  McClatchy  Co. 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  that  this  year  or¬ 
dered  across-the-board  reductions  in 
staffing  and  expenses. 

“There’s  no  mandated  cuts,  nothing,” 
says  the  publisher  of  one  GateHouse 
property.  “We’re  told  to  keep  track  of 
collections,  make  sure  they  are  done.” 

While  a  hands-off  approach  from  Gate- 
House’s  Fairport,  N.Y.,  headquarters  is 
something  publishers  would  seem  to  favor, 
a  few  said  it  w'ent  a  bit  too  far  this  spring 
and  early  summer  when  corporate  wasn’t 
paying  the  bills  of  individual  papers.  “Mike 


COMPETITION  IS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  )OHN  )AY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PRIZES  FOR 
THE  BEST  REPORTING  ON  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  PUBLISHED  IN  U  S.  NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES  OR 
ONLINE.  THE  SI.OOO  ANNUAL  AWARDS  BY  THE  NATIONS  PRE-EMINENT  ACADEMIC  INSTITUTION 
ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  HONOR  INVESTIGATIVE.  FEATURE  AND  ENTERPRISE  JOURNALISM  THAT  HAS 
HAD  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  DURING  THE  YEAR  THE  AWARD  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  IUSTICERIPORTINC\S\DMU\SllRiD  Vi  THICIUIIKOH  MEDIA.  CRIME 
AND  JUSTICE  AT  JOHN  JAY.  AND  JUDGED  BY  A  PANEL  OF  LEADING  JOURNALISTS  AND  EDUCATORS 

$1,000  AWARDS  IN  TWO  CATEGORIES 

SINGLE  STORY.  AND  SERIES.  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  OR  ONLINE  NEWS  OUTLET. 

WORK  MUST  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  U  S.  BETWEEN  NOVEMBER  I.  2007  AND  OCTOBER 31.  2008. 


DEADLINE:  NOVEMBER  10.  2008 

THE  CENTER  ON  MEDIA.  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  PROMOTES  QUALITY  REPORTING  ON  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE.  AND  BRINGS  JOURNALISTS  TOGETHER  WITH  SCHOLARS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  TO  HELP 
BROADEN  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  TRENDS.  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  RELATING  TO  CRIME 
AND  JUSTICE  IN  2IST  CENTURY  SOCIETY  THE  AWARD  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  HARRY  F.  GUGGENHEIM  ANNUAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  CRIME  IN  AMERICA  IN  FEBRUARY.  2009. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  LEADER  IN  EDUCATING  FOR  JUSTICE.  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  APPROACHES  JUSTICE  AS  AN  APPLIED  ART  AND  SCIENCE 
IN  SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY  AND  AS  AN  ONGOING  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  FUNDAMENTAL  HUMAN 
DESIRES  FOR  FAIRNESS.  EQUALITY  AND  THE  RULE  OF  UW 
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JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE 
OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


For  full  details  on  eligibility  criteria  and  tlie  entry  form, 
and  a  list  of  past  winners,  please  visit  the  Center’s  website  at 
http://wwwjjayxunyjedii/cmcjy 
or  contact  Stephen  Handelman.  Director,  at  646 .557 .4563 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


As  NEWSPAPERS  CONTINUE  TO  BEEF  UP  THEIR  SITES 

with  allurements  —  videos,  blogs,  user-generated 
content,  and  the  like  —  the  goal  is  not  just  simply 
garnering  more  eyeballs.  No  one  ignores  the  benefits, 
selling  power,  and  prestige  of  heavy  traffic,  but  other 
metrics  aside  from  unique  visitors  and  page  views  are  playing  a 
greater  role  in  determining  an  online  destination’s  popularity  —  and 
therefore  how  many  dollars  it  can  capture. 

Key  among  these  metrics  is  the  amount  of  time  spent,  per  user,  on 
a  site.  One  “unique”  might  surf  in  and  out  for  30  seconds  total  in  any 


given  month  —  or  might  read,  dawdle,  and 
watch  videos  for  hours. 

Time  spent  can  be  defined  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Like  every  other  online  data  set, 
including  the  tracking  of  unique  users, 
there  are  many  ways  to  look  at  time  spent, 
depending  on  who’s  minding  the  clock. 

Nielsen  Online,  for  example,  collects  its 
data  mainly  through  a  panel  of  users  who 
voluntarily  install  tracking  software  on 
their  computers.  The  company  follows 
the  average  time  spent  per  person  at  a  site 


during  a  given  reporting  period  (usually 
one  month).  In  August,  for  e.xample, 
Nielsen  reported  that  the  average  time 
spent  per  person  on  NYTimes.com 
throughout  the  course  of  the  month  was 
almost  30  minutes. 

Publishers  also  can  measure,  do\\'n  to  the 
user,  how  much  time  a  person  is  spending 
on  the  site  during  each  visit  by  analyzing 
server  logs.  For  instance,  at  the  Detroit 
Media  Partnership,  which  publishes  The 
Detroit  News  and  Free  Press,  internal  data 


show’  the  average  time  spent  per  visit 
during  the  course  of  a  week  w’as  17 
minutes,  according  to  John  C.  Jackson,  the 
Detroit  Media  Partnership’s  vice  president 
of  digital  sales. 

“Most  of  the  “power  users’  are  coming 
back  three,  four  times  a  w  eek,”  says 
Jackson,  w’ho  has  the  data  segmented  to 
tell  if  someone  visits  the  site  more  than 
10  times  a  month.  That  would  be  a  prettj- 
loyal  person,  he  notes,  compared  with 
someone  who  only  stops  by  occasionally. 
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Many  advertisers  still  buy  based  on 
CPMs  (cost  per  thousand)  per  page  view. 
“The  cold  hard  realitv'  now  is  still  the  more 
page  views  we  get,  the  more  ads  we  serve. 
That  translates  into  more  dollars,”  notes 
Anthony  Moor,  deputv’  managing 
editor/interactive  at  The  Dallas  Morning 
Neu's.  But  he  adds  that  e.xecutives  also  pay 
close  attention  to  time  spent:  “As  an  editor, 
I  like  seeing  time  spent  go  up  —  that’s  a 
good  thing.” 

Jackson  knows  that  it’s  critical  for  him  to 


trends  toward  lower  time  spent:  For  e.xam- 
ple  in  June,  Nielsen  Online  (owned  by 
E^Fs  parent  company.  The  Nielsen  Co.) 
reported  that  SignOnSanDiego.com  grew 
its  traffic  51%  year-over-year.  The  average 
time  spent  per  person  dropped,  however, 
from  almost  seven  minutes  in  June  2007  to 
about  four  minutes  in  June  2008. 

“If  you  do  a  great  job  being  search-en¬ 
gine  friendly  with  stories  that  have  nation¬ 
al  attention,  it  can  bring  down  time  spent,” 
Jennewein  adds.  “Doing  well  can  have  the 
ironic  impact  of  making  you  look  bad.” 


As  the  oniine 
medium  matures, 
“sites  that  show 
greater  time  spent 
per  user  are  f  oingto 
be  able  to  command 
hi^erCPMs/ 

~  CHRIS  JENNEWEIN 

Senior  Vice  President, 
Publisher/Greenspun  Interactive 


educate  advertisers  on  the  value  of  that 
metric.  “Our  position  on  time  spent  is  that 
it  is  a  very  important  measurement,”  he 
says.  “It  measures  the  ‘stickiness’  on  your 
site.  If  someone  comes  to  your  homepage 
and  doesn’t  go  anv^vhere  else  from  there, 
there  is  less  of  an  opportunitv'  to  interact.” 
To  keep  people  longer,  the  Detroit  sites 
emphasize  video,  photo  galleries,  and 
longer  stories. 

Chris  Jennewein,  senior  vice  president 
and  publisher  of  Greenspun  Interactive, 
thinks  that  time  spent  is  a  metric  that  has 
gotten  shortchanged  —  and  one  that  will 
eventually  carrv’  more  currency.  “As  this 
medium  matures,”  he  says,  “sites  that  can 
show  greater  time  spent  per  user  are  going 
to  be  able  to  command  higher  CPMs.” 

While  the  number  of  page  views  still 
drives  ad  buys,  he  explains,  time  spent  acts 
as  a  deal-breaker.  Given  two  different  Web 
sites  with  similar  traffic,  tbe  one  that  shows 
the  greater  time  spent  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  higher  rates,  Jennewein  contends. 

He  believes  that  reader  interactivitv’  will 
drive  that  time  up.  “It’s  a  plus  when  readers 
can  comment,”  he  adds,  noting  that  side- 
bars  around  popular  stories  also  aid  in 
getting  readers  to  stick  around  longer. 

More  important,  those  metrics  should  be 
flesbed  out  for  local  or 
“in-market”  readers  as 
well:  Tvpically,  there  is 
an  inverse  relationship 
between  traffic  growth 
and  time  spent.  For 
example,  if  a  newspaper 
Web  site  covers  a 
popular  national  storv', 
people  outside  the 
market  tend  to  spend 
less  time  on  the  site; 
they  visit,  read  the  story 
they  came  for,  and  then 
leave.  So  do  marginal 
visitors,  even  if  they’re 
within  the  site’s  market. 

Using  the  San  Diego 
wildfires  to  illustrate 
his  point.  Jennewein, 
who  previously  led 
Internet  operations  at 
The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  e.xplains  that 
a  spike  in  traffic  caused 
by  a  big  news  event 
can  make  it  difficult  to 
make  accurate  year- 
over-year  comparisons  in  page  views  or 
time  spent.  “A  national  storv'  can  swamp 
evervthing  else,”  he  says. 

The  U-Ts  site  enjoys  high  traffic,  but 


Getting  engaged 

Publishers  tend  to  look  at  page  views 
and  time  spent  together  in  order  to  get  a 
better  sense  of  their  user  engagement. 

At  the  Dallas  Morning  Neu'S,  the  site  has 
been  growing  traffic,  thanks  in  part  to  its 
alliance  with  Yahoo.  The  Morning  News 
crowed  that  because  of  that  boost,  Yahoo 
placements  have  accounted  for  up  to  27% 
of  the  day’s  page  views,  and  65%  of  the 
day’s  unique  visitors. 

Moor  says  the  site  has  actually  been 
attracting  many  Dallas-based  users,  people 
who  tvpically  don’t  visit  DallasNews.com: 
“Yahoo  has  terrific  reach  locally  —  even 
better  than  we  do.”  What’s  curious,  though. 

is  that  the  time  per  user 
is  growing.  “Those  new' 
users  are  less  likely  to 
[deliver]  more  page 
views,”  he  says.  “What  is 
interesting  for  us  is  the 
increased  time  spent 
but  not  page  views.  My 
gut  tells  me  it’s  video.” 

Time  spent  also 
plays  a  role  in  tbe  level 
of  “engagement”  — 
another  term  that  can 
be  difficult  to  even  de¬ 
fine,  much  less  measure. 
There  is  no  standard  for 
measuring  engagement, 
says  Domenic  Venuto, 
vice  president  of  the 
media  and  entertain¬ 
ment  practice  at  digital 
marketing  firm  Avenue 
A/Razorfish  in  New 
York:  “That  is  what  the 
industry  is  grappling 
with.” 

The  dilemma  facing 
many  publishers:  en¬ 
gagement  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  there 
are  many  ways  to  go  about  it.  “I  think  it’s 
critical  that  we  drive  engagement,”  says 
Leon  Levitt,  vice  president/digital  media  at 
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!  Cox  Newspapers.  But  to  LeNitt,  that  can 
I  be  determined  with  several  ditt'erent  data 
points,  including  time  spent  on  site,  page 
views  per  visit,  and  frequency.  In  his 
mind,  frequency  trumps  evervihing  else. 

“How  do  we  get  people  to  come  back 
i !  to  our  sites  every  day?”  he  asks.  “That  is  a 
[  better  level  of  engagement  than  time  spent.” 
1 1  Levitt  stresses  the  importance  of  noting 

j  [  what  time  of  dav'  people  visit,  and  correlat- 
i  ing  that  data  to  the  amount  of  time  they 
spend  on  the  site.  A  user  may  come  in  the 
i  ■  morning  for  the  day's  breaking  news,  while 
that  same  person  may  linger  longer  during 
his  lunch  hour  to  check  out  a  video  or  two. 
i  Cox’s  AJC.com,  the  online  ann  of  The 
' :  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 

'  features  a  section  called  “LOL” 

(e-mail  shorthand  for  “laugh¬ 
ing  out  loud")  that  spotlights 
various  comedians.  People 
spend  more  time  with  those 
videos.  “I  don’t  think  everv- 
‘davpart’  is  the  same  once  it 
comes  to  time  on  site,”  he  adds. 

Howard  Owens,  director 
of  digital  publishing  at  Gate- 
House  Media,  looks  at  page 
views  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
time  spent  to  gauge  a  reader’s 
engagement.  A  popular  storv’ 
or  post  on  his  personal  blog, 
he  notes,  can  drive  up  time 
' :  spent  per  user:  “Time  spent 
i  can  tell  you,  in  a  way  that  page 
,  views  can’t,  if  people  are 
spending  a  lot  of  time  on  a  big 
investigative  report.” 

Jason  Silverstein,  director 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 

Observer's  interactive  division, 
says  time  spent  is  a  metric 
that  definitely  warrants  atten¬ 
tion.  Silverstein,  who  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  Yahoo  last  year,  contends  that 
page  view's  can  indicate  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  things.  A  Web  site  can  put  up  a  slide 
show’  with  a  100  slides  and  10  people  can 
breeze  through  all  of  them,  producing 
1,000  page  views  alone  —  but  just  what 
does  that  signal? 

Silverstein,  who  just  led  a  redesign  of 
CharlotteObserv'er.com,  believes  in  break- 
I  ing  content  into  “easily  digestible”  pieces 
so  people  can  stay  and  consume,  and  keep 

I  coming  back.  Sometimes  all  the  bells  and 
!  whistles  —  even  slide  shows  —  try  to  do 

too  much,  he  says.  Keeping  it  simple 
helps.  “It’s  not  about  one  10-  minute 
;  chunk,”  he  adds.  “It’s  about  two  five- 
t  i  minute  chunks.” 

I I  On  the  flip  side,  an  increase  in  time 


spent  can  also  indicate  that  a  site  is  poorly 
constructed,  that  people  have  to  hunt  and 
dig  deep  for  information.  Another  com¬ 
mon  belief  is  that  a  user  can  walk  away 
from  the  computer,  leaving  a  site  (or  sites) 
up  for  hours.  Nielsen,  however,  says  that 
it  has  measures  to  determine  if  a  user  is 
inactive  for  30  minutes  or  more  based  on 
keyboard  and  mouse  activity,  and  the 
time-spent  count  halts  after  that. 

An  executive  with  Omniture,  one  of 
the  leading  companies  for  Web  analvtic 
software,  argues  that  it’s  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  if  someone  is  idling  or  not. 
Christopher  Parkin,  Omniture’s  senior 
director/ Genesis  Solutions,  claims  the 


time-spent  metric  is  being  peddled  by 
panel-based  companies  Nielsen  and 
comScore.  “Measuring  the  value  of  visitor 
engagement  based  upon  time  spent  on 
page  is  absolute  folly,”  he  says. 

One  reason  is  that  a  person  can  have 
multiple  tabs  open  in  a  browser  in  which 
only  one  is  in  use  at  any  given  time,  but 
it  appears  that  the  visitor  is  still  on  the 
other  pages.  So  while  the  person  may  be 
“active”  in  only  one  tab,  the  other  tabs 
open  also  get  the  credit,  he  asserts. 

Scott  Ross,  director  of  product  marketing 
for  Nielsen’s  NetView'  service,  says  that  only 
an  “active  tab”  gets  credit:  “Server-based 
solutions,  including  Omniture,  are  limited 
in  their  ability  to  measure  active  time  as 
they  are  only  able  to  see  activity  at  the  site 
level,  and  not  what  is  active  on  the  desktop.” 


Parkin  feels  that  engagement  is  better 
measured  by  monitoring  what  content 
people  are  reading  —  in  effect,  what  is 
most  popular  —  and  then  repositioning 
that  content  during  the  course  of  a  day  to 
generate  the  h  ighest  vield  of  page  views. 

The  popular  content  will  keep  people 
coming  back  to  the  site. 

Time  ads  up? 

According  to  the  Online  Publishers 
Association  (OPA),  newspapers  are 
e.xtremely  well-positioned  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  advertisers  looking  for  branded 
and  trusted  sites. 

The  association  tracks  how  people 
spend  time  on  the  Internet 
in  five  separate  categories: 
community’  (which  includes 
social  networking),  commerce, 
communications,  search,  and  | 
content.  By  far,  more  people 
use  the  Internet  for  content  — 
the  category  captured  a  42.3%  j 
share  in  June.  The  category' 
with  the  second-largest  piece 
of  the  pie  was  communica¬ 
tions,  with  a  28.9%  share. 

OPA  President  Pam  Horan 
admits  that  the  online  indus¬ 
try  at  large  is  still  in  the 
process  of  getting  its  head 
around  measuring  engage¬ 
ment,  and  time  spent  is  a 
good  place  to  begin.  “It’s 
certainly  a  great  start,”  she 
says.  She  adds  that  OPA  found 
advertisers  also  like  to  be 
associated  with  news  sites 
v\ith  recognizable  and  trusted 
names:  “We  see  this  ‘brand 
halo  effect’  captured  for 
advertisers.” 

At  the  macro  level,  this  is  what 
marketers  are  looking  for,  says  Andy 
Ellenthal,  newly  appointed  CEO  of  the 
national  online  ad  network  quadrantONE 
—  which  counts  The  New  York  Times  Co., 

;  Tribune,  Hearst,  and  Gannett  as  in¬ 
vestors.  But  the  conversation  usually  has 
to  go  to  a  deeper  level. 

“You  are  not  talking  about  a  user  going 
to  their  Hotmail  account,”  he  says.  “You 
i  are  talking  about  users  that  are  there  for 
'  the  actual  content.  I  think  if  you  ask  any 
advertiser,  they  would  rather  be  in  con¬ 
tent  than  low-premium  tvpe  inventoiy. 

S  It’s  a  question  of  the  user  pav’ing  attention 
!  —  or  not  paving  attention.”  11 

For  advertising  and  circ  news  hourly,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/adcirc 


TOP  15  NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITES 


Based  on  time  spent*  in  August  (mm:ss) 


Brand _ ftug.  '08  Time  per  person  Aug.  ’07  Time  per  person 


NYTimes.com 

29:48 

23:50 

Houston  Chronicle 

27:08 

16:18 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

24:47 

22:07 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle 

16:37 

11:36 

USAToday.com 

16:20 

17:00 

New  York  Post 

14:50 

09:08 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

14:08 

18:21 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

13:57 

17:00 

Detroit  Free  Press 

13:33 

10:30 

Azcentral.com 

12:40 

22:13 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

11:55 

11:21 

Washingtonpost.com 

10:48 

14:58 

Politico 

10:29 

08:54 

Boston.com 

09:09 

14:42 

KansasCity.com 

08:44 

06:38 

*  The  average  time  spent  per  person  at  a  site  during  the  August  reporting 
period.  Based  on  a  list  of  top  30  newspaper  Web  sites  by  August  unique 

audience  (see  p.  61).  source:  Nielsen  Online 
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More  than  500  papers  start  ad  linkage  this  fall,  but  will  it  save  the  day? 


Outside  Yahoo’s  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  offices.  Time  will  tell  if  the  company’s  new  ad-management  platform  will  reverse  newspapers’  fortunes  online. 


help  papers  dramatically  increase  reach  in 
designated  market  areas  (DMA).  It  gives 
newspapers  —  once  severely  challenged 
in  aggregating  across  multiple  markets  — 
the  ability  to  offer  advertisers  one  com¬ 
mon  platform  on  which  to  make  multiple 
buys.  It  also  helps  publishers  offer 
advertisers  a  much  more  precise  way  to 
influence  potential  customers. 

“It  greatly  increases  our  ability  to 
match  advertisers  with  reaching  their 
customers  in  the  local  marketplace,”  says 
Charlie  Chance,  director  of  digital  and 
recruitment  platforms  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  The  A/C  used 
Doubleclick’s  system  for  ad  management 
in  the  past.  “This  is  an  ability  the  newspa¬ 
per  industrj’  has  not  had  before,”  he  adds. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

This  fall,  Yahoo  will  start  handing  out  to  more 
than  500  newspapers  across  the  country  the  keys  for 
its  new  ad-management  platform.  The  gift  could  not 
have  arrived  at  a  more  a  desperate  time:  Strapped  by 
plunging  advertising  revenue  —  including  online, 
which  fell  for  the  first  time  in  Q2  since  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  started  tracking  it  in  2003  —  newspapers  need 
something  to  drive  revenue  back  into  positive  territory. 

The  new  platform  is  called  AMP  for  in  New  York).  But  regardless  of  what 

now’,  although  Yahoo  said  it  plans  to  '  it’s  called,  AMP  is  the  linchpin  of  the 

announce  a  new’  name  (Yahoo’s  press  Yahoo  alliance. 

machine  declined  to  reveal  it  before  the  E.xpectations  are  high:  AMP  promises 

official  launch  during  Advertising  Week  to  open  up  more  online  inventory’  and 
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The  Cox  Newspapers  daily  is  one  of 
dozens  of  papers  that  have  been  using  the 
platform  in  what  the  alliance  calls  “stage 
one.”  It’s  not  a  full-blown  rollout:  Since 
October  ’07,  Yahoo  has  been  gbing  the  AfC 
access  to  limited  ad  inventor,  in  the  Yahoo 
Atlanta  channel.  Once  that  inventory  is 
sold,  it  is  manually  entered  into  the  system. 

If  stage  one  is  a  test  drive  in  first  gear, 
Chance  says  that  the  A/C  still  has  reaped 
benefits  even  from  the  scaled-back  offer¬ 
ing.  The  paper  sold  seven  figures  worth 
of  advertising  on  the  Yahoo  Atlanta  site. 
Across  all  the  stage-one  sites,  which  now 
number  more  than  50,  newspapers 


papers  and  more  local  salespeople  to  Yahoo. 

“Yahoo  extends  our  reach  significantly,” 
says  Tim  Lott,  \ice  president/digital  media 
at  the  AuHtin  Amerkan-Stateaman.  The 
Statesman  is  also  one  of  the  early  news¬ 
papers  to  tr\'  out  the  ad  platform,  and  is 
planning  for  a  full-blowm  launch  some  time 
late  this  month.  “We  are  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  we  have  every'  single  visitor 
that  Yahoo  has,”  he  admits.  “I  think  Yahoo 
is  smart  enough  to  know  we  reach  people 
that  they  don’t.  They  are  sure  smart 
enough  to  know  our  local  sales  force  has 
authority  and  relationships.” 

There  are  rough  boundaries  that  both 


Yahoo  is  working  with  newspapers 
by  holding  sales  summits  across  the 
country.  Pictured  here  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  took  place  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  which  will 
launch  the  ad  platform  this  fall. 


brought  in  $10  million  in  Yahoo 
advertising  revenue,  confirms  Lem 
Lloyd,  vice  president  of  Yahoo’s  newspaper 
consortium. 

Chance  tells  E^P  how  his  paper  hooked 
a  large  advertiser  that  had  left  the  paper  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Now  it’s  back  —  and 
was  impressed  enough  to  spend  six  figures 
and  sign  an  annual  contract.  “That  revenue 
came  from  an  existing  budget  transferred 
over  because  of  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
audience,”  he  says. 

That’s  because  with  Yahoo’s  Atlanta 
channel,  the  A/Cs  market  reach  expands 
threefold.  Along  with  the  daily’s  print  and 
online  versions  and  Yahoo  Atlanta,  the 
partnership  covers  80%  of  the  Atlanta 
DMA.  Prior  to  that,  the  A/C  could  only 
offer  a  third  of  that  coverage.  In  conserv  a¬ 
tive  terms,  says  Chance,  the  partnership 
tripled  the  A/Cs  audience. 


Breaking  it  down 

To  put  it  simply:  The  alliance  brings  more 
online  inventory  and  audience  to  news¬ 


sales  teams  —  those  who  work  for  the 
newspapers  and  those  for  Yahoo  —  must 
adhere  to,  in  order  to  prevent  channel 
conflict  (too  many  people  from  different 
camps  selling  to  the  same  advertisers).  For 
the  most  part,  Yahoo  reps  cannot  sell  one 
newspaper  alone,  and  a  newspaper  cannot 
sell  into  multiple  Yahoo  channels.  Explains 
Chance:  “Yahoo  has  a  sales  force  charged 
vv'ith  Fortune  1000  companies.  They  have 
pretty-  significant  revenue  goals,  and  they 
can’t  afford  to  take  one- market  buys  for 
advertisers.  It’s  not  in  their  best  interest.” 

Likewise,  newspapers  in  the  alliance 
can  strike  regional  deals  since  they  have 
one  common  ad  platform  with  their  own 
online  properties. 

The  old  notion  of  how  newspapers  go 
about  selling  to  advertisers  is  also  turned 
on  its  ear.  Newspapers  are  used  to  pitching 
by  sections,  even  online.  But  with  the  help 
of  Yahoo  and  the  industry’s  emphasis  on 
total  reach,  newspapers  are  finally  learning 


to  sell  audience.  Yahoo  is  conducting  sales 
seminars  in  which  representatives  from 
the  Internet  giant  come  to  the  propertv’ 
and  work  with  everv  one  from  the  publisher 
and  vice  president  of  advertising  to  the 
sales  teams.  “We  go  deep  selling  audience, 
versus  sections,”  says  Lloyd. 

This  they  can  do  because  Yahoo’s  new  ad 
platform  is  giving  newspapers  the  capacity 
to  target  consumers  based  on  behavior,  a 
capacity’  aptly  named  behavioral  targeting 
(BT).  Classified  Intelligence  reports  that 
BT  advertising  spend  is  advancing  at  a 
quick  clip.  eMarkter  forecasts  it  will  reach 
more  than  $1  billion  in  2009,  quadrupling 
by  2012. 

AMP  tracks  a  user’s  behavior  through 
cookies  on  Yahoo  and  the  partner  new-s- 
paper,  but  nowhere  else.  For  instance: 

A  28-year-old  user  does  a  search  for  ski 
equipment  on  Yahoo,  does  another  search 
for  ski  resorts,  and  then  reads  an  article 
on  AJC.com  about  hitting  the  slopes  in 
Keystone,  Colo.  Yahoo  surmises  based  on 
that  person’s  “behavior”  that  he  is  planning 
a  ski  trip:  The  next  time  he  goes  back  to 
Yahoo  or  the  AJC.com,  in  this  e.xample,  the 
two  properties  can  serve  him  skiing-related 
ads  —  whether  he’s  reading  the  sports 
pages  online  or  checking  his  stocks  on 
Yahoo  financial  page.  In  other  words,  the 
newspaper  can  offer  a  ski-related  advertis¬ 
er  more  pertinent  ad  positions  than  just 
the  travel  section. 

“The  real  beauty  for  us,  and  a  limitation 
for  us  in  the  past,”  Chance  says,  “is  that  we 
have  always  had  the  ability-  to  zone  [print]. 

On  the  Internet  we  haven’t  had  that  ability-. 

In  the  Yahoo  environment,  we  segment 
behavior  and  location.” 

He  explains  with  another  example:  “Say 
you’re  looking  for  a  female  looking  for 
shoes  in  the  Northeastern  portion  of 
Atlanta.  Now  w  e  will  be  able  in  the  digital 
world  to  segment  audience  appropriate 
to  the  advertiser.” 

Think  of  it  as  digital  zoning. 

Leon  Levitt,  vice  president  of  digital 
media  at  Cox  Newspapers,  says,  “What 
that  means  to  us  is  our  CPM”  —  cost  per 
thousand  —  “will  go  well  north,”  somewhere 
in  the  range  of  a  50%  liff.  “Most  of  us  have 
been  prettv"  successful  selling  premium 
inventorv'  —  the  homepage.  BT  takes  that 
third  click  in  the  sports  section  and  turns 
that  into  a  premium  ad.  Those  ads  today 
are  selling  in  remnant  for  a  buck  or  two  per 
CPM.”  BT  could  turn  that  same  inventoiy-  ; 
in  sports  into  $20  to  $30  CPMs,  he  says.  j 

“Another  piece  of  this,”  Levitt  continues,  “is  ; 
that  Yahoo  can  sell  into  our  inventoiy.”  Co.x’s  > 
paper  in  Greenville,  N.C.,  for  e.xample,  might  - 
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not  see  so  much  national  advertising.  But 
with  Yahoo  and  BT  in  the  picture,  they  could 
in  theory  cut  a  deal  with  General  Motors  to 
target  people  looking  to  buy  Chevy  pickups. 
“Greenville  will  get  some  of  that,”  he  adds. 

The  Statesmans  Lott  says  that  before 
Yahoos  platform,  ad  sales  staffers  were  limit¬ 
ed  in  their  ability  to  segment  the  audience. 
They  pitched  sales  based  on  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  age,  ZIP  code,  and  gender,  collected 
when  users  registered  to  access  online  con¬ 
tent.  “You  can  sell,  let’s  say  25-  to  34-year-old 
males  in  a  certain  part  of  Austin,  but  that 
relies  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
provided.  I  think  Yahoo  offers  much  more 
reliable  behavioral  information,”  he  says. 

He’s  jazzed  about  the  potential  to  reap 
nationd  ad  dollars.  The  big  guns  tend  to 
focus  on  the  top  10  or  15  markets  across  the 
country.  With  the  BT  ads,  Austin  could  make 
some  progress  with  the  national  category. 

A  new  way  of  thinking 

Lott,  w'ho  came  up  through  the  newsroom 
and  admits  he  retains  a  reporter’s  natural 
skepticism  despite  his  positive  outlook  on 
the  Yahoo  partnership,  calls  it  a  “silver 
lining  for  newspapers.”  He  described  a  set  of 
meetings  the  day  before  he  spoke  with  E^P 


in  September:  A  conference  call  with  Yahoo 
to  set  up  the  rate  card;  a  meeting  with  the 
CFO  of  the  paper  and  the  financial  team  to 
go  over  some  of  the  reporting  and  analysis 
features  of  the  new  system;  and  a  third 
meeting  with  the  publisher  and  vice 

president  of  advertising 
to  discuss  how  the  new 


If  ihadtosaf 


feels  good 

:  olaying  offense." 

TIM  LOTT/Vice  President  of  Digital 
Media.  Austin  /\mehzzt\-Statesman 


platform  is  different  from  the  old  system 
j  (the  Statesman  used  Doubleclick). 

To  borrow  a  popular  word  in  the  political 
[  sphere,  it’s  going  to  require  newspapers 
i  to  change  —  change  from  within,  and 
change  in  communicating  the  message  to 
i  local  advertisers. 

Says  Yahoo’s  Lloyd:  “When  you  are 
selling  lu.\ur\'  car  buyers  as  an  audience. 


you  are  not  going  to  car  dealers  and  sajing 
your  ads  are  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  the  sports  section.  What  you  say  is  that 
you’ve  figured  out  that  if  X  is  a  lu.xur)’  car 
buyer,  she  is  going  to  see  that  ad  regardless 
if  she  is  reading  a  financial  story  or  check¬ 
ing  her  e-mail.  We  deemed  through  her 
actions  that  she  is  in  the  market  for  a 
luxury  automobile.  That  is  an  important, 
critical,  different  way  of  thinking.” 

With  that  comes  insight  that  newspapers 
have  valuable  audiences  and  should  price 
their  inventory  accordingly.  It’s  time  to 
think  large.  “New'spapers  really  need  to 
make  their  reps  ask  for  big  buys,”  says 
Lloyd.  “The  sales  force  needs  to  feel  confi¬ 
dent  and  understand  there  is  a  significant 
marketing  budget  even  locally  for  online. 
The  reach  you  have  is  huge.  It’s  e.xciting 
stuff.  We’re  really  bullish.” 

It  will  require  a  significant  amount  of 
energy  that  will  be  especially  needed  on  the 
ad  side,  but  the  effort  could  pay  off  hand¬ 
somely  in  the  future.  Take  it  from  Lott,  who 
adds:  “If  I  had  to  say  one  thing,  it  feels  good 
to  be  playing  offense.”  11 


For  hourly  breaking  news  reports,  visit 
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One  mill's  leftovers  are  another  rnill’s  staple:  This  year’s  housing  slump  sent  woodchips  from  sawmills  into  shorter  supply  for  newsprint  mills.  Here, 
chips  are  processed  at  the  Howe  Sound  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  in  Port  Alberni,  British  Columbia. 


Industrial  diets  of  newspapers’  suppliers 
face  deficiencies  in  fiber,  saturated  oils 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

They  are  wo  of  newspapers’  big  ad  categories.  And  now 
not  only  are  they  failing  to  deliver  the  revenues  they  once  did, 
but  they  also  are  driving  up  newspapers’  operating  costs. 
The  one-two  punch  of  falling  ad  revenue  and  rising 
materials  costs  landed  twice:  The  hurting  housing  market  is  driving 
up  the  price  of  newsprint,  and  changes  in  automotive  tires  and  fuels 
in  an  already  sky-high  oil  market  are  pushing  up  ink  prices. 

All  this  while  still  suffering  the  ill  effects  of  2007  and  earlier  years 
—  major  advertisers’  businesses  restructuring,  more  of  their  ad 


dollars  going  to  new  media,  and  readers 
cutting  back  on  spending  even  more  than 
before.  As  if  the  news  from  the  revenue  side 
weren’t  already  bad  enough,  market  forces 
from  unlikely  directions  are  reinforcing 
the  rises  in  the  most  basic  of  newspapers’ 
raw  material: 

•  The  fall-oflf  in  construction  that  followed 
the  mortgage  market  mess  and  years  of 
falling  home  prices  shrank  the  demand  for 
wood,  leaving  savvTnills  with  far  less  w'aste  — 
the  chips  that  supply  new'sprint’s  virgin  fiber. 

•  Meanwhile,  with  a  costlier  raw  material, 
recycled  newsprint  is  still  no  bargain:  year  to 
year,  the  average  cost  of  recovered  old  new's- 
papers  (ONP)  was  up  in  August  by  over  6% 
nationally  and  28%  in  the  Northeast. 

•  The  higher  cost  of  almost  all  ink  ingredi¬ 
ents  —  a  result  of  the  steep  rise  in  crude 

oil  prices  —  is  further  supported  by  the 
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tire  industr\'’s  conversion  to  ink  makers’  I 
preferred  tjpe  of  petroleum,  creating  a  spike 
in  demand  for  the  conventional  vehicle  for 
offset  litho  news  inks.  Furthermore,  the  ^ 
preferred  crude  oil  is  found  only  in  certain 
locations. 

•  With  ethanol  a  mandated  additive  to  | 

gasoline,  higher  prices  paid  for  the  alco-  ! 
hoi’s  raw  material  induced  U.S.  farmers  last 
year  to  convert  to  corn  cultivation  16%  of  i 
acreage  ordinarily  sown  with  soy,  resulting 
in  a  40%  increase  in  the  price  of  soybean 
oil,  ink  makers’  principal  —  and  renewable  | 
—  alternative  to  petroleum. 

There  is  probably  little  that  makers  of 
inks  and  papers  can  do  about  government’s 
and  other  industries’  influence  on  the  costs 
of  their  products’  major  components.  There 
is  almost  certainly  nothing  that  newspapers 
can  do,  short  of  full  conversion  to  all- 
electronic  publication. 

A  large  and  growing  influence  in  paper, 
petroleum,  and  soy  markets  is  China.  Inter¬ 
viewed  by  China  Daily  in  mid-September, 
Teije  Engevik,  head  of  Norwegian  newsprint 
giant  Norske  Skog’s  operations  in  China, 
said  that  of  the  approximately  4  million 
tons  of  ONP  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  will 
import  this  year  (double  its  imports  in 
2000),  about  two-thirds  will  come  from 
North  America,  where  newspaper  con¬ 
sumption  has  fallen  from  about  13  million 
tons  in  2000  to  less  than  8  million  tons 
this  year.  The  combination  of  that  fall-off 
in  supply  with  China’s  (and  other  markets’) 
rising  demand  has  kept  ONP  prices  high. 

The  fifth  largest  petroleum  producer  as 
of  2006,  China  also  is  a  major  supplier  and 
user  of  naphthenic  oil,  with  output  e.xpect- 
ed  to  grow'  substantially  in  the  near  future. 

China  also  is  increasing  consumption  of 
soy  oil.  Citing  the  China  Customs  Office, 
the  U.S.  Soybean  Export  Council  reported 
early  this  year  that  the  country’s  2007 
imports  were  83%  higher  than  in  2006. 

It  further  noted  a  report  last  fall  in  The 
Public  Ledger  commodities  newspaper 
pointing  to  a  likely  further  increase  in  2008. 

When  the  chips  are  down 

Lower  demand  for  lumber  led  to  lower 
supplies  of  w'ood  chips  for  pulping.  Fewer 
chips  cost  more,  creating  a  tighter  market 
for  newsprint  at  a  higher  price. 

But  questions  persist  about  how  much 
and  how  long  those  lower  chip  supplies 
contributed  to  price  increases  supported 
by  a  tighter  newsprint  market.  And  timing 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  new'spaper 
industry’s  perspective,  irrespective  of  its 
own  troubles:  The  housing  slump  has 
coincided  roughly  with  the  merger  of 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


North  America’s  two  biggest  newsprint 
manufacturers,  creating  in  the  last  11 
months  not  only  this  market’s  biggest 
supplier,  but  also  North  America’s  third 
largest  publicly  traded  paper  and  forest- 
products  company. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
joining  of  the  largest  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newsprint  makers  might  cause  concern  for 
possible  undue  influence  on  the  market. 
But  newspapers’  poor  performance  and 
cloudy  prospects  made  the  series  of  price 
hikes  for  its  greatest  ongoing  cost  after 
personnel  even  more  critical.  So  the  last 
thing  newsprint  buyers  needed  to  see  were 
fewer  new-home  buvers. 


While  prices  crept  up,  legal  and  financial 
moves  were  in  the  works  since  last 
October’s  completion  of  the  merger  of 
Bowater  and  Abitibi-Consolidated.  In  July, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
opposed  in  federal  court  a  proposed  final 
judgement  on  the  matter  after  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department,  satisfied  with  a 
consent  decree,  agreed  to  withdraw  its 
original  challenge  to  the  merger.  A  ruling 
was  still  pending  late  last  month. 

Over  the  preceding  winter,  the  merged 
AbitibiBowater  worked  to  refinance  soon- 
to-mature  debt  and  address  liquidity 
needs.  Its  Abitibi-Consolidated  Co.  of 
Canada  subsidiary  privately  placed  $413 
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million  of  13.75%  senior  secured  notes, 
due  in  2011,  and  arranged  a  $400  million 
364-day  senior  secured  term  loan.  Further, 
AbitibiBowater  issued  and  sold  $350 
million  of  8%  notes,  due  in  2013,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  its  Bowater  Inc.  subsidiary,  and 
convertible  common  shares,  to  Fairfax 
Financial  Holdings  Ltd.  (a  major  investor 
in  Canadian  newspaper  publisher  CanWest 
Global  Communications)  and  certain 
Fairfax  subsidiaries,  with  proxision  for 
a  higher  rate  if  interest  is  paid  through 
issuance  of  additional  convertible  notes.  In 
another  transaction,  Abitibi-Consolidated 
Co.  of  Canada  exchanged  new  senior  un¬ 
secured  notes  and  cash  for  approximately 
$453  million  on  outstanding  notes  issued 
by  Abitibi,  Abitibi-Consolidated  Co.  of 
Canada  and  subsidiary  Abitibi-Consolidat¬ 
ed  Finance. 

Against  that  background,  analyst 
Bernard  J.  Bottomley,  president  of 
Continental  Trading  Group  in  Brecken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  Hew  s  the  chip  shortage  as  only 
one  factor  helping  to  ratchet  up  newsprint 
prices.  He  estimates  a  higher  cost  of  chips 
is  “a  relatively  small  part  of  the  overall 
costs.”  But  while  he  does  not  think  its  effect 
on  higher  new  sprint  pricing  is  calculable, 
he  adds  that  if  the  third  quarters  increase 
is  fully  implemented  “it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  35%  increase  since  last  fall.” 

RISI  Inc.  Senior  Newsprint  Economist 
Kevin  Conley  says  effects  of  the  chip  short¬ 
fall  were  felt  “especially  in  the  Pacific 
Northw'est,”  and  that  it  caused  some 
temporaiy-  new  sprint  mill  closures. 

Bottomley  e.xplains  that  although  in 
the  northwest  the  shortage  was  combined 
with  an  unusually  severe  winter  that 
hampered  timber  transport  from  forests, 
it  w'as  “a  seasonal  issue.” 


A  Tembec  mill  in  Kapuskasing,  Ontario.  America’s  decreased  supply  of  old  newspapers  and  East  Asia’s 
increased  demand  for  its  imported  recyclable  fiber  source  have  raised  the  price  of  recovered  newsprint. 

“they've  really  learned  how  to  manage  it,”  Bowater  lost  money  in  every'  area  e.xcept 
he  adds.  newsprint,  which  is  60%  of  its  business  — 

Bottomley  agrees  that  the  chip  shortage  and  most  of  that  from  newspapers, 

did  help  hold  down  mill  operating  rates.  If  the  analyst  suggests  AbitibiBowater 

reinforcing  the  newsprint  makers'  long-  is  selective  in  what  it  says  about  current 
standing  efforts  to  curtail  supply.  But  more  circumstances,  the  papermaking  giant 
than  that,  he  says,  “it  was  used  as  a  scare  seems  to  think  the  analyst  is  selective  in 

tactic  to  send  a  signal  that  this  market  is  what  he  hears, 

very'  tight,”  helping  to  justify  higher  prices.  AbitibiBowater  spokesman  Seth 
As  for  suppliers’  argument  that  their  Kursman  says  his  company’s  newsprint 

business  also  is  hurt  by  transactions’  denom-  business  showed  only  $1  million  of  operat- 
ination  in  U.S.  dollars,  Bottomley  says,  ing  profit  in  the  second  quarter.  And  while 

“They  only  want  you  to  see  the  weak  side  of  calling  it  “our  first  profitable  (or  break- 

that  discussion.”  In  the  case  of  the  largest  even)  quarter  in  years  for  that  product,” 

supplier,  he  points  out  that  it  benefitted  he  points  out  that  operating  profit  does 

from  its  debt  also  being  in  weakened  U.S.  not  account  for  sales  expenses,  corporate 
dollars  —  though  acknowledging  that  the  expenses,  interest,  or  capital  expense, 
original  debt  has  been  refinanced  at  a  And  while  Bottomley  maintains  that  “if 

higher  rate  —  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  favorable  you  compare  mill  costs  to  sales,  they’re  not 
exchange  rate  in  its  overseas  exports.  in  parallel,”  Kursman  contends  that  “we 

Furthermore,  says  Bottomley  (who  was  have  seen  significant  inflation  in  input 
with  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  for  years  and  costs,”  such  as  fiber  (including  recovered 

defends  the  NAA’s  position  on  the  merger)  newspapers),  energv'  and  labor, 
there  were  internal  administrative  problems  When  it  comes  to  currency  exchange 
arising  from  the  merger.  While  Abitibi-  rates,  Kursman  notes  that  60%  of  Abitibi¬ 
Bowater  blamed  late  deliveries  on  tight  Bowater  newsprint  is  produced  in  Canada, 

supply,  he  says,  they  were  as  much  or  more  a  where  “the  strong  Canadian  dollar  has  had  a 

consequence  of  those  internal  problems.  verv'  detrimental  impact  on  our  financial 

“There’s  been  a  great  deal  of  distortion  in  performance.  In  fact,  each  penny  apprecia- 
the  market  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  on  tion  in  the  Canadian  dollar  impacts  the 

those  types  of  issues.”  company  by  close  to  $30  million.” 

In  recent  quarters,  he  adds,  Abitibi-  Kursman  also  calls  attention  to  the 


‘Scare  tactic’  or  tight  market? 

Paper  mills  that  were  hit  initially  when 
sawTnills  closed,  according  to  Bottomley 
were  able  to  find  sawmills  in  other  areas  to 
supply  chips.  But  “the  nature  of  the  fiber” 
from  those  alternative  sources,  he  contin¬ 
ues,  was  sufficiently  different  that  paper- 
makers’  hasfy'  change  affected  production 
and  quality  because,  over  years,  each  mill’s 
pulping  and  papermaking  processes  had 
become  finely  matched  to  the  same, 
specific  fiber  sources.  Since  then,  however. 
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inflation-adjusted  “real  dollar  reduction”  i 
in  newsprint  pricing  over  the  last  20  years.  | 

An  “unprecedented”  drop  in  demand  for  ! 
lumber,  resulting  from  fewer  U.S.  housing 
starts,  Kursman  continues,  has  led  to  a  | 

significant  wood  chip  shortage.  That,  in  j 

turn,  led  to  “significant  downtime”  and, 
along  with  longer  transportation  hauls 
at  higher  fuel  prices,  to  “sharply  higher” 
chip  costs  for  many  mills.  In  an  e-mail,  he 
adds:  “We  are  losing  money  at  sawnnills 
just  to  produce  chips.” 

Though  he  cites  “teething  problems” 
tjpical  of  merging  companies’  systems 
integration,  Kursman  says  they  “have  not 
prevented  us  from  meeting  commitments” 
to  North  American  customers.  He  attrib¬ 
utes  this  year’s  tight  market  to  “strong  de¬ 
mand  from  developing  countries,  notably  , 
India,  Brazil  and  parts  of  the  Middle  East.”  ! 
Furthermore,  he  says,  AbitibiBowater 
limited  its  commitments  in  those  markets 
to  ensure  meeting  North  American 
commitments  —  “but  there  remains 
unfulfilled  demand.” 

Higher  prices  for  old  ONP  do  directly 
affect  the  cost  of  making  recycled  news¬ 
print,  but  Bottomley  says  there  are  no  hard 
numbers.  Though  the  price  of  newsprint 
seems  to  rise  every  month,  he  says,  prices 
paid  for  old  newspapers  fluctuate  through-  i 
out  the  year.  It  was  down  in  late  summer 
compared  with  a  couple  months  earlier, 
he  says,  though  conceding  that  the  prices 
are  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Over  that  year,  Kursman  says  “ONP 
prices  have  risen  dramatically.” 

According  to  RISI’s  World  Recovered 
Paper  Monitor  for  August,  the  average 
U.S.  price  per  ton  for  ONP  was  $84,  up 
from  $79  a  year  earlier.  In  the  Northeast, 
however,  the  price  rose  from  $78  to  $100 
over  the  same  period.  And  the  price  for 
No.  8  special  news  —  quality  sorted, 
unyellow'ed  newspapers,  with  no  magazine 
paper,  no  materials  unsuited  for  making 
recycled  newsprint,  and  almost  no  other 
non-newsprint  paper  —  was  up  9%  from 
2007,  to  $169  per  ton. 

High  cost,  heavy  competition 

Not  only  are  publishers  paying  more 
for  their  paper,  but  it’s  also  costing  them 
more  to  print  on  it.  Higher  crude  oil  prices 
translate  to  higher  prices  for  ink,  as  most  of 
its  components  are  derived  from  petroleum 
April  2005).  But  beyond  rising 
petroleum  prices,  ink  makers  face  rising 
demand  from  competing  markets  for 
derivatives  of  crude  oil  and  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  alternative. 

Though  its  price  advances  and  retreats. 


crude  oil  is  obviously  costlier  than  a  year 
ago,  w'hen  it  already  had  reached  new 
highs,  and  the  upward  trend  ultimately 
defeated  ink  makers’  efforts  to  restrain 
their  prices.  This  past  summer,  a  statement 
issued  by  a  U.S.  supplier  quoted  one  of  its 
executives  saying  that  crude  oil  prices  were 
both  40%  above  and  “more  than  double” 
the  year-earlier  level. 

So  which  was  it?  If  anything,  the  higher 
figure.  It  all  depends  on  what  is  being 
compared  and  when.  Crude  oil  prices  rose 
from  $67  in  late  summer  of 2007  to  well 
above  $100  in  summer  2008  before  falling 
to  $91  last  month,  then  pushing  up  again. 
Looking  at  West  Texas  Intermediate  crude, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  recorded  an 
average  price  of  $72  per  barrel  in  2007  and 
projects  a  2008  average  of  $119,  for  an  al¬ 
most  65%  increase.  At  mid-year,  however, 
the  price  stood  at  $145  —  “more  than  dou¬ 
ble,”  as  the  executive  said. 

Ink  manufacturers  raised  prices  in 
summer  by  putting  IOC-  and  12C-per- 
pound  surcharges  on  new's  inks.  The  hikes 
followed  lesser  increases  last  fall. 

But  all  crude  oil  is  not  the  same.  Among 
the  differences  are  “carbon  tj’pes.”  In 
addition  to  paraffinic  and  olefinic,  respec¬ 
tively  characterized  by  alkanes’  saturated 
and  alkenes’  unsaturated  (at  least  one 
double  bond  between  carbon  atoms) 
straight  or  branched  chains,  there  are  the 
more  relevant  naphthenic,  with  mostly 
cycloalkanes  (saturated  methylene  group 
rings  —  picture  adjacent  tiles  on  a  Scrabble 
board)  and  aromatic,  in  w  hich  unsaturated 


benzene  rings  characterize  the  molecular 
structure. 

The  preferred  carrier  oil  for  petroleum 
inks  is  refined  from  naphthenic  crude, 
w  hich  possesses  comparatively  high 
solvency  and  suitable  low  -temperature  and 
resin-compatibility  properties.  Most  naph¬ 
thenic  crude  is  pumped  from  Venezuelan 
w  ells.  China  also  is  a  major  producer  of 
naphthenic  oils.  Often  containing  acids 
that  add  to  the  cost  of  refining,  naphthenic 
oils  account  for  only  8%  of  w'orld  refining 
capacity  and  an  even  smaller  percentage  of 
crude  reserves.  Not  surprisingly,  Flint 
Group  Business  and  Technical  Develop¬ 
ment  Vice  President  Norm  Harbin  says 
there  is  “verv'  little  additional  supply  com¬ 
ing  on  stream.” 

Relying  on  an  expensive  type  of  an 
already-expensive  raw  material  also  in 
demand  by  the  adhesives,  electrical  and 
other  industries,  ink  makers  now  have  an¬ 
other  major  competitor  for  naphthenic  oils. 

Tire  manufacturers  have  long  relied 
on  derivatives  of  aromatic  oils,  but  tires 
made  and  sold  in  the  European  Union 
after  next  year  may  contain  no  polycyclic 
aromatic  compounds,  in  order  to  lower 
health  risks  from  airborne  particles  created 
by  tire  wear.  Tire  makers  are  switching  to 
naphthenic  oil. 

While  the  regulation  came  out  of 
Europe,  the  tire  industry  is  making  a  global 
transition  in  manufacturing,  because  its 
plants  serve  world  markets,  noted  Flint’s 
Harbin. 

Indeed,  limited  supply  and  growing 
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Soy  oil  prices  soared  as  a  consequence  of  farmers  converting  cropland 
from  soybeans  to  corn,  to  meet  growing  demand  for  ethanol  in  gasoline. 


demand  for  naphthenic  oils 
have  created  percentage 
price  increases  in  the  double 
digits  for  the  past  two  years. 

But  so  far  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  US  Ink  Technical 
Director  Peter  Ford,  the 
“massive  increase”  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  constitutes 
“the  single  biggest  factor  in 
the  cost  increase  of  naph¬ 
thenic  ink  oils,”  which  then 
was  “exacerbated  by  the 
huge  new  demand  for  naph- 
thenics  from  the  tire  indus¬ 
try’.”  A  result  of  that  new 
demand,  he  adds,  is  that 
once  lower-priced  naphthen- 
ics  “now  command  premium 
prices  over  the  paraffinic 
grades,”  which  have  inferior  solvent  and 
pigment-wetting  capabilities. 

Betw’een  crude’s  higher  prices  and 
naphthenic’s  higher  demand,  “we  have 
seen  a  72%  increase  in  ink  oil  costs  over 
the  last  12  months,”  Ford  says. 

At  Flint,  “we  are  still  able  to  get 
enough”  naphthenic  oil  right  now,  but 
“price  has  gone  up  tremendously,”  says 
Harbin.  And  even  if  crude’s  price  falls 
farther  than  it  did  on  earlier  occasions 
this  year,  he  adds,  Flint  was  told  by  its 
biggest  refiner  that  “they’re  in  a  sold-out 
position”  and  the  price  wll  stay  high. 

Farming  for  fuel 

If  European  regulation  has  changed 
demand  for  naphthenic  oil,  U.S.  legisla¬ 
tion  has  changed  demand  for  soybean  oil. 

About  2V2  years  ago,  Harbin  said  soy 
oil  was  more  expensive  than  petroleum, 
but  if  that  changed,  Flint  could  “always 
make  the  switch.”  Should  the  cost  curv’es 
cross,  he  said,  the  industry’  will  shift  to  soj". 
“That  could  still  happen,”  he  says,  adding 
however  that  he  didn’t  anticipate  the  price 
of  soy  going  up.  Petroleum,  he  says,  is  “still 


the  most  cost-effective”  source  of  ink  oil: 

“I  think  soy  doubled  in  cost  this  year.” 

At  US  Ink,  President  Mike  Dodd  says, 
“My  thinking  approximately  five  years  ago 
was  that  if  crude  oil  hit  $70  per  barrel  the 
newsink  industry'  could  go  to  100%  soy 
oil.  However,  because  of  market  dynamics 
this  did  not  happen.” 

The  Renewable  Fuels  Standard  of  the 
2005  Energ\’  Policy  Act  commits  the 
United  States  to  annual  increases  in  the 
use  of  ethanol  and  biodiesel  fuels  through 
2012.  A  federal  incentive  offers  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry-  a  tax  credit  for  blending 
ethanol  with  gasoline.  Derived  from  corn, 
the  ethanol  not  only  has  diverted  some 
corn  from  food  and  feed  to  fuel,  but  also 
encouraged  farmers  to  grow  corn  instead 
of  soy.  And  what  soy  oil  there  is  happens 
to  be  tbe  preferred  biodiesel  fuel.  The 
resulting  smaller  supply  of  soy  oil  costs 
more  and  “has  increased  the  price  of 
soy-based  newspaper  ink  in  recent  years,” 
says  Dodd. 

Flint’s  Harbin  notes  that  soy’s  price 
also  has  been  boosted  by  Midwest  floods 
earlier  this  year.  Another  contributor,  says 


National  Biodiesel  Board 
spokeswoman  Amber  Thurlo 
Pearson,  bas  been  the  higher 
cost  of  diesel  fuel  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Prices  also  were 
boosted,  says  Ford,  by  “in¬ 
creased  world  food  demand, 
the  general  run-up  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  and,  and,  at 
least  according  to  many  econ¬ 
omists,  by  speculation.”  From 
July  2006,  soy  oil  rose  40% 
by  July  2007  and  140%  by 
last  July,  according  to  Ford. 

Besides  being  renewable, 
degradable,  and  nontoxic, 
soy  oil  can  be  used  to  produce 
inks  of  a  quality  at  least  equal 
to  those  made  from  petrole¬ 
um.  It  also  is  the  product 
of  a  crop  grovv-n  domestically  in  huge 
quantities.  And  though  seasonal,  soybeans 
can  be  sourced  in  Brazil  and  Argentina 
during  the  southern  hemisphere’s  summer. 
There  is  a  tarift',  however,  on  soybeans.  “We 
think  it  is  19.1%,”  the  Biodiesel  Board’s 
Pearson  says. 

As  crude  oil  goes  up  in  price,  Harbin 
says,  “vegetable  oils  can  be  used  as  alterna¬ 
tive  fuels,”  dri\ing  up  the  price  of  soy  and 
corn.  When  that  price  stays  high,  farmers 
plant  more,  he  continues,  thereby  boost¬ 
ing  capacity  and  supply,  and  eventually 
keeping  prices  under  some  control.  His 
point  is  that  unlike  petroleum,  crops  offer 
some  elasticity  in  production  and  cost. 

“So  we  start  tapping  our  food  source 
as  fuels,”  but  the  crops  can’t  meet  energj- 
demands,  he  says.  “There  really  isn’t  the 
supply  to  be  able  to  do  that.”  When  the 
price  of  crude  oil  falls,  vegetable  oil  is 
removed  from  the  fuel  market,  but  that 
only  helps  some,  Harbin  continues.  Until 
a  real  energ}’  strategj-  is  developed,  he 
says,  “we’re  going  to  continue  to  see  a  lot 
of  volatility’”  in  pricing. 

Dodd  calls  prices  for  soy  and  crude  oil 
“extremely  volatile  at  this  time,”  adding 
that  US  Ink  “continues  to  monitor  the 
situation.” 

So  for  now,  even  though  it  still  costs 
more,  soy  ink  “has  performance  advan¬ 
tages”  for  which  it  still  enjoys  “a  sizeable 
market,”  says  Harbin.  He  attributes  much 
of  that  to  the  need  to  maintain  or  achieve 
quality’  color  on  wdely  used  lighter- 
weight  newsprint,  where  “you  need  strong 
inks  to  keep  the  volume  of  ink  dow’n  on 
the  sheet.”  B 
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Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 

As  newsprint  demand  in  North 
America  continued  its  long-standing 
decline  into  the  summer  and  no  further 
capacity  closures  had  been  announced, 
inventories  started  building. 

U.S.  dailies  consumed  14.0%  less 
newsprint  through  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year,  with  a  15.7%  year- 
over-year  drop  in  July,  the  latest  month 
for  which  data  has  been  reported  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Council 
(PPPC). 

North  American  newsprint  mills 
operated  at  91%  of  capacity  during 
January-July  2008  vs  94%  a  year  earlier, 
and  produced  just  under  6.1  million 
tonnes  through  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  which  was  down  9.2%  year- 
over-year. 


Export  demand  for  newsprint  made 
in  North  America  picked  up  by  20% 
year-over-year  in  July,  bringing  the  year- 
to-date  total  to  1.4  million  tonnes, 
which  was  up  2.4%  from  the  first  seven 
months  of  2007,  PPPC  reported. 

Total  North  American  newsprint 
shipments  dropped  4.9%  year  over  year 
in  July,  bringing  the  year-to-date  total  to 
nearly  6.1  million  tonnes,  which  was 
down  6.4%  from  January-July  2007. 

Inventories  gained  in  July,  with  North 
American  producer  stocks  up  21,000 
tonnes  from  a  month  earlier  but  still 
164,000  tonnes  lower  than  last  July.  U.S. 
consumer  inventories  grew  in  July  by 
27,000  tonnes,  but  were  still  30,000 
tonnes  below  a  year  ago.  ■ 


Newsprint 

Forecast 


Prices:  * 

Buyers  expected  to  resist 
producer  hikes 


Inventories: 

Up  mHI  &  consumer  up  m-o-m 


ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE  •  WVWV.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 


Publishers  have  seen  news  ink  prices, 
whether  oil-  or  vegetable  oil-based,  rise  in 
recent  months,  tied  largely  to  crude  oil 
prices  which  have  spiked  to  as  high  as 
$  140  per  barrel.  Although  crude  oil  prices 
have  come  down  as  low  as  $107  recendy, 
news  ink  are  unlikely  to  follow  suit  due  to 
demand  issues,  as  naphthenic  oil,  a  criti¬ 
cal  ingredient  in  oil-based  news  inks,  is 


being  mandated  as  a  replacement  for 
aromatic  oils  in  tires. 

“Due  to  both  the  unprecedented  rise  in 
crude  oil  prices  as  well  as  the  growing 
demand  for  naphthenics,  we  have  seen  a 
72  percent  increase  in  ink  oil  costs  over 
the  last  12  months,”  said  Peter  Ford 
technical  director,  US  Ink. 

“Although  crude  oil  has  come  down  in 


pricing,  refined  naphthenic  oil  is  not 
following  it  because  of  the  increased 
demand  from  the  tire  industry,”  said 
Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of 
business  and  technical  development  for 
news  ink.  “As  a  result,  there’s  still  consid¬ 
erable  pressure.” 

“Due  to  the  higher  crude  oil  prices, 
soy-  and  other  vegetable-based  oils  are 
being  used  as  alternatives  for  fuel,  thus 
increasing  prices,”  Mr.  Harbin  said.  ■ 
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-  ~EQUIPMENT&  SUPPLIES- 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro  &  Universal:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25  & 
V30;  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR:  &  DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  1999  5/U  HARRIS  V30;  1999  11/u  HARRIS  V30;  1988  6/u  GOSS  SSC;  12  Unit 
GOSS  SSC:  2/u  stacked  1998  NEWS  KING;  GOSS  SSC  folder  w/upper  former  &  double  parallel. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  E-mail;  j.newman@attglobal.net 


EDITORIAI. 


EDITORIAL 


Pressroom  Manager 
The  Frederick  News-Post 

The  Pressroom  Manager  will  direct  the  operations  of  the  Press  department;  ensuring  quality 
and  production  schedules  are  maintained.  Obtain  optimum  production  and  utilization  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment.  Maintain  effective  operations  and  cost  factors  by  planning  and  direct¬ 
ing  production  activities.  Ensure  customers  receive  quality  products  and  timely  delivery.  Im¬ 
prove  productivity  by  recommending  alternative  production  methods.  Eliminate  operating 
problems  and  improve  product  quality.  Ensure  safe  work  practices  by  enforcing  safety  policies. 
Ensure  a  productive  and  motivating  work  environment  through  positive  employee  relations 
and  effective  performance  management.  Verify  payroll  hours  on  a  weekly  basis.  Responsible 
for  overall  staffing  and  scheduling  of  pressroom  operations.  Determine  causes  of  non-con¬ 
formity  with  products  specs  by  analyzing  production,  QC.  maintenance  and  operational  costs. 
Work  with  vendors  to  ensure  supplies  are  maintained  and  well  stocked. 

A  H.S.  diploma  and  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  as  a  Lead  Press  Operator  or  Supervisor  Is 
required.  Advanced  vocational  or  technical  school  training  and/or  experience  in  plate  room 
equipment  and  production,  preferably  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  production  environment 
also  required.  Commercial  printing  experience  Is  preferred.  Must  possess  strong  leadership  and 
management  skills  and  work  well  with  customers,  sales  reps,  and  all  other  applicable  depart¬ 
ments.  Ability  to  lift  60-  pounds  required.  Experience  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Excel  are  de¬ 
sired. 

The  Frederick  News-Post  offers  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package. 

Please  submit  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Frederick  News-Post 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
351  Ballenger  Center  Drive 
Frederick.  MD  21703 

Fax  to:  (301)  662-6538,  or  email  to:  jobs@newspost.com, 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


POSITION  WANTED 

Working  press  foreman  experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  newspaper  production.  Over  20 
years  of  Goss  &  TKS  presses,  including  managing  a  USA  Today  print  site  operations.  Ability 
to  streamline  and  control  production  costs  in  all  areas  with  strong  emphasis  on  preventative 
press  maintenance:  improve  reproduction  quality  and  performs  well  in  a  deadline  driven  en¬ 
vironment.  Sfrenghts  in  executing  press  readiness  procedures  prior  to  start-ups. 

Please  reply  to  :  reeseparker@gmail.com 


EpiTORlSr’PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  I88-1. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


“It  seems  like  some  of  these 
newspapers  don’t  care  if 
they  keep  their  readers,” 

W  says  Shearer.  “They  just 

I  cut,  cut,  cut.”  He  notes  that 

L  this  is  especially  the  case 

mth  so-called  back-of- 
the-book  material,  such  as 
business-page  content. 

“It’s  crazy  to  cut  something 
people  want  to  read,”  Singletarj’  adds. 
“Personal-finance  columns  are  the  very 
definition  of ‘news  that  you  can  use.’” 

The  Washington  Post  writer  tells  E^P 
that  these  columns  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  today’s  bad  economic  climate  — 
and  she  has  the  e-mails  to  prove  it.  “I  get 
hundreds  a  month  from  people  in  desper¬ 
ate  situations,”  she  says.  “They’re  losing 
their  jobs  and  homes,  and  they’re  in  stu¬ 
dent-loan  debt  and  credit-card  debt.  It 
brings  me  to  tears.” 

Singletarj'  notes  that  heeding  the  ad- 
\ice  of  personal-finance  columnists  is  also 
important  in  boom  times.  “If  more  people 
had  listened,  they  wouldn’t  be  in  as  much 
trouble  now,”  she  says.  “Debt  is  danger¬ 
ous.  There’s  no  ‘good  debt’  and  ‘bad  debt.’ 
Debt  is  bad!” 

The  columnist  —  who  writes  about 
“everyday  money  decisions,”  not  just 
things  like  investing  —  says  her  no-holds- 
barred  advice  is  loved  by  many  readers 
and  hated  by  some.  But  she  says  both 
groups  read  her,  which  brings  a  bigger 
audience  to  newspapers  for  the  relatively 
small  cost  of  a  syndicated  feature. 

If  print  newspapers  don’t  have  room 
for  features  that  can  save  readers  money, 
they  should  put  more  of  these  features  on 
their  Web  sites.  Shearer  suggests.  “The 
whole  idea  these  days  is  to  have  multiple 
platforms,”  the  WPWG  e.xecutive  notes. 

Tribune  Media  Services  Managing 
Editor  Marv'  Elson  says  Web  sales  of  TMS 
business  and  personal-finance  features 
have  gone  fairly  well  of  late. 

What  about  print-newspaper  buys  of 
money-saving  features?  “There’s  definitely 
interest,  but  sales  are  not  the  best,”  Elson 
replies.  “It’s  ironic  that  budgets  prevent 
newspapers  from  bujing  content  that  can 
help  their  readers.” 

TMS  features  include  the  Kiplinger 
Consumer  News  Service,  Kathy  Kristof’s 
personal-finance  column,  Humberto 
Cruz’s  “The  Savings  Game,”  Steve  Rosen’s 
“Kids  &  Money,”  and  Andrew  Leckey’s 
“Successful  Investing,”  among  others. 
Elson  savs  these  kind  of  features  can  be 


“Sensible  Home”  and  “Cut  Your  Utility  Bills”  writer  James  Dulley,  above,  in  energy-saving  mode. 
Columnist  Michelle  Singletary  (above  right)  also  offers  advice  to  recession-slammed  readers. 

News  you  can  lose? 


Newspapers  are  even  slicing  features  that  can  help  budget- 
stretched  readers.  But  some  of  them  are  still  performing  OK 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

ONE  WAY  MANY  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  SAVING  MONEY  IN 
these  recessionary  times  is  by  reducing  feature 
budgets.  But  do  these  reductions  also  apply  to 
features  that  can  help  readers  save  money  these 
days?  The  answers  are  mixed. 

Michelle  Singletary’s  “The  Color  of  Money”  and  Ken  Harney’s 
“The  Nation’s  Housing”  are  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
columns  that  can  save  readers  some  cash.  But  “each  has  lost  a  few 

useful  to  readers  in  a  tough  economj^ 
editors  often  reply,  “I  agree,  but  I  have  no 
choice”  —  alluding  to  budget  restraints 
imposed  by  ow'nership. 


clients,”  reports  WPWG  Editorial  Direc¬ 
tor  and  General  Manager  Alan  Shearer. 
He  says  that  when  the  syndicate  tells 
newspapers  how  the  two  features  can  be 
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Belden 


Belden  Associates 

www.belcienassociates.com 

(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 


sold  in  packages  or 
indhidually.  “It’s  a 
content  area  that  can 
be  very  appealing  and 
useful,”  she  adds. 

Margo  Sugrue, 

Creators  Syndicate’s 
national  sales  director, 
reports  that  Mar>' 

Hunt’s  “Everyday 
Cheapskate”  column 
and  Terr)’  Savage’s 
“The  Savage  Truth  on 
Money”  feature  have 
each  seen  “a  slight 
surge”  in  sales. 

Sugrue  says  this 
happened  even  though 
Creators  has  been  so  busy  wth  its 
takeover  of  Copley  News  Service  that 
the  syndicate  didn’t  retool  its  marketing 
approach  to  sell  the  Hunt  and  Savage 
columns  as  money-sa\ing  features.  “We’ll 
definitely  take  that  approach  in  the 
future,”  she  adds. 

Meanwhile,  James  Dulley’s  “Sensible 
Home”  and  “Cut  Your  Utility  Bills” 
columns  have  held  steady  at  about  200 
clients.  “Ten  may  add  them  in  a  year  and 
10  may  drop  them,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  wash. 
But  breaking  even  is  better  than  many 
other  kinds  of  columns  are  doing.” 

Dulley  —  who  has  s\Tidicated  via  his 
Cincinnati-based  Starcott  Media  Services 
company  since  1982  —  adds  that  most 
client  editors  know 
how  important  cost-  ^ 

sa\ang  features  are  to  ^ 

readers  these  days,  nilkJllllK 

“but  you  have  this 
situation  where 
there’s  not  enough 

money  and  space.”  4  J 

Still,  as  utility  rates  S  W  M 

and  other  consumer  Alan  Shearer  decries 
costs  increase,  Dulley  feature- budget  cuts, 
has  had  success  getting  some  editors 
who  initially  turned  dowTi  his  columns  to 
reconsider. 

But  the  sour  economy  has  also  brought 
Dulley  more  competition  from  columns 
written  by  utilities  and  home-improve¬ 
ment  companies.  Those  features  may 
not  be  as  good  or  as  objective  as  Dulley’s 
offerings,  but  they’re  free. 

At  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  features 
that  can  save  readers  money  include  Scott 
Burns’  column,  Suze  Orman’s  “Women 
&  Money,”  Valentino  Sabuco’s  “Your 
Financial  Partner,”  and  David  and  Tom 
Gardner’s  “The  Motley  Fool.” 


Creators  Syndicate  National  Sales  Director  Margo  Sugrue  shows 
some  offerings  to  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Features  Editor  John  Timpane. 

How  are  these  features  doing?  “It’s 
challenging  because  of  space  concerns  on 
local  business  pages,”  replies  Kathie  Kerr, 
Universal’s  assistant  vice  president  for 
communications. 

But  there  are  silver  linings.  “Fortunate¬ 
ly,  our  financial/business  columns  are 
somewhat  untraditional  and  can  find  a 
home  in  other  newspaper  sections  and  on 
media  Web  sites,”  she  says.  “For  instance. 
Women  &  Money’  can  be  placed  in  a 
women’s  section.  And  online  has  always 
been  a  favorite  for  ‘The  Motley  Fool.’” 

Kerr  adds  that  Universal  recently 
revamped  some  of  its  sales  material  for 
financial/business  features  to  reflect  their 
importance  in  this  rough  economy. 

Over  at  King  Features  Sv’ndicate, 
among  the  offerings  that  can  save  readers 
money  are  “Hints  From  Heloise,”  “Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  Savvy  Consumer,” 
“J.T.  and  Dale  Talk  Jobs,”  “Inv  estors’ 
Guide”  by  Eric  Tyson,  and  “The  People’s 
Pharmacy”  by  Joe  and  Teresa  Graedon. 

Does  King  market  these  features  as 
money-savers?  “The  sales  team  may 
mention  it  in  their  meetings  vv’ith  editors, 
but  they  don’t  necessarily  emphasize  that 
aspect,”  says  Rose  McAllister  Croke, 

King’s  brand  development  and  promo¬ 
tions  manager.  “They  talk  more  about  the 
quality  of  the  content  and  the  credibility 
and  qualifications  of  the  columnists.” 

What  about  client  lists?  “We  haven’t 
noticed  a  significant  increase  or  decrease 
for  any  of  these  features,”  she  replies. 

But  as  James  Dulley  notes,  staving  on 
a  sales  plateau  in  this  tough  market  can 
be  a  verv’  good  thing.  [■ 

jVS  E-mail  Dave  Astor  at  dastor® 
editorandpublisher.com.  Visit  E&P 
Online  for  his  daily  syndicate  reports. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


1  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS  | 

1  DRAGGING  DOWN  THE  GAINS  | 

Brand _ July  '08  rank 

NYTimes.com  i 

Washingtonpost.com  3 

USAToday.com  2 

LA  Times  4 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online  5 

Chicago  Tribune  12 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online  9 

Boston.com  7 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle  8 
Politico  17 


Aug.  '08  unique  audience 
19,862,000 
11,249,000 
10,403,000 
8,941,000 
7,637,000 
4,739,000 
4,507,000 
4,479,000 
4,477,000 
3,630,000 


YoY%chg. 

52% 

25% 

9% 

66% 

51% 

56% 

103% 

4% 

25% 

156% 


Decline  in  print  readership  outpaces  online  advances 


2006 

2008 

Read  a  newspaper  yesterday 

40% 

34% 

Print  only 

34% 

27% 

Both  print  and  Web 

4% 

3% 

Web  only 

2% 

4% 

Additional  Web  readers* 

3% 

6% 

Total 

43% 

40% 

*Online  news  users  who  separately  said  they  read  anything  on  a  newspaper’s 
Web  site  yesterday 

Source;  Pew  Research  Center  Biennial  News  Consumption  Survey 


GOING  NEWSLESS 


Those  who  said  they  had  no  news  yesterday 


THEY  REALLY  LIKE  US  |  LOOKING  FOR 

WORK  ONLINE 


If  It  were  no  longer  available,  how 
much  would  you  miss 
^.the  newspaper? 

r - Don't  know  1% 


tall 


Based  on  regular  readers 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center 
Biennial  News  Consumption  Survey 


Leading/lagging  designated 
market  areas  for  job  search 

MOST  POPULAR  DMAS; 

San  Francisco 
Norfolk,  Va. 

LEAST  POPULAR  DMAS; 

Bakersfield,  Calf. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Charleston/Huntington,  W.Va. 
Based  on  top  81  DMAs 

Source-.  Scartxjrough  Research 


1998 

2008 

Change 

25% 

17% 

34% 

21% 

36% 

23% 

15% 

22% 

46% 

14% 

17% 

21% 

14% 

14% 

0% 

6% 

13% 

116% 

14% 

19% 

35% 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center  Biennial  News  Consumption  Survey 


FOLLOW  THE  LINKS 


Where  are  users  going  more  often? 

Follow  links  to  stories  Go  to  homepage 


ONLINE  SHARE  GROWS,  SLOWLY 


Q2  online  ad  revenue  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue 

2003  2004  2005  2006  2007  2008 


2.5%  3.2%  4.0%  5.3%  7.0%  8.0% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


Source:  Pew  Research  Center  Biennial  News  Consumption  Survey 
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Shoptalk 

A  YOUNG  INVEMT 

Study  says  a  bigger  push  is  needed  for  youth  content  —  online 


OUNG  READERS  ARE  CLEARLY  NOT  GOING  TO 

£  come  to  newspapers  in  the  way  that  past  genera- 
tions  of  users  have  ”  So  said  Atlanta  Journal- 
■  Constitution  Editor  Julia  Wallace  in  November 
2007,  after  she  delivered  the  29th  annual  Ralph 
McGill  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  She’d  been  asked 
what  her  320,000-circulation  daily  newspaper  was  doing  to 
attract  young  readers.  This  was  hardly  a  new  sentiment,  but  look 
what  came  with  it:  Management  had  recently  decided  not  to  try 
so  hard  to  attract  young  readers  in  print,  but  instead  focus  on 


its  digital  operation,  Wallace  stressed, 
because  that’s  where  young  people  will 
end  up.  “We  have  a  huge  opportunity 
with  young  people  in  the  digital  w  orld,' 
she  added. 

Six  months  later,  in  May  2008,  the 
new'spaper  stopped  the  print  version  of 
its  “News  For  Kids”  page  after 
offering  the  feature  for  nearly 
18  years.  In  July  2008,  it  shifted 
the  “News  for  Kids”  feature 
to  an  online-content  model 
for  teachers  to  use  in  the 
classroom. 

The  A/C  is  not  alone  in 
altering  its  focus  in  attracting 
youths  on  the  Web  —  and  in 
some  cases,  the  Web  alone.  My 
new  survey  of  daily  new'spaper 
publishers,  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  Cox  Institute  for  New^spaper 
Management  Studies  (and  released  in 
September)  found  that  while  many  new's- 
papers  with  youth  content  began  their 
efforts  in  print,  most  surv’eyed  newspapers 
indicate  the  Web  is  now'  priority  No.  1 
when  it  comes  to  luring  young  readers. 

A  majority  of  the  papers  surveyed  had 
been  publishing  youth  content  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  first  new  spaper  efforts 
to  design  specific  products  tailored  for 


children  and  teenagers  began  in  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s.  Now,  almost  all 
publishers  say  they  are  online. 

New'spapers  are  entering  a  second  phase 
of  targeting  young  readers,  a  period  I  have 
dubbed  Youth  2.0. 

I  sent  my  “2008  National  Newspaper 
Youth  Content  Survey”  to  U.S. 
daily  new'spaper  publishers 
in  May  to  gauge  what  they  are 
doing  at  their  new'spapers  to 
attract  young  readers.  There 
w'ere  126  responses.  The  find¬ 
ings  are  outlined  in  the  Cox 
Institute  report,  “Youth  2.0: 

A  Study  of  Resources  Used  by 
Newspapers  to  Attract  Young 
Readers.”  A  PDF  of  the  report 
is  available  from  the  Cox 
In.stitute  Web  site,  which  is  located  at 
http://www'.grady.  uga.edu /Coxinstitute/. 

Again  and  again,  publishers  w  ho 
responded  to  my  surv  ey  cited  a  need  to 
increase  their  online  presence  and  efforts 
to  attract  young  readers  on  the  Internet. 
Newspaper  publishers  are  investing  more 
resources  in  producing  youth  content  on 
the  Web  than  in  print,  and  some  surveyed 
publishers  say  they  have  seen  results 
online.  A  majority  of  respondents  (56%) 
indicate  that  in  the  last  five  years,  the 


number  of  children  and/or  teenagers  read¬ 
ing  the  online  edition  has  indeed  grown. 

Newspapers’  efforts  in  print,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  simply  to  hold  ground. 
Only  8%  of  newspapers  surveyed  say 
that  the  number  of  children  and/or 
teenagers  reading  the  print  edition  has 
grown.  Almost  one-third  of  publishers 
(32%)  reported  print  readership  among 
children  and  teenagers  has  declined  over 
the  past  five  years.  Nearly  half  (46%)  say 
it  has  stayed  the  same. 

Some  newspapers,  like  the  AJC,  have 
eliminated  their  efforts  to  attract  young¬ 
sters  in  print.  Most  newspapers  are  inte¬ 
grating  youth  content  with  their  main 
products,  but  some  publishers  say  they 
have  fewer  resources  they  can  devote  to 
attracting  young  readers.  In  the  current 
environment,  youth  efforts  are  one  of 
the  first  things  to  go.  Nearly  all  of  the 
publishers  surveyed  consider  attracting 
young  readers  to  the  online  editions 
important,  but  some  publishers  consider 
it  unimportant  to  attract  young  readers 
to  the  print  edition. 

“Young  people  don’t  read  the  newspaper, 
they  look  to  the  Internet  for  their  informa¬ 
tion,”  one  publisher  vvTote.  “Newspapers 
need  to  figure  out  how  to  attract  young 
people  to  their  Internet  sites.” 

Many  newspaper  publishers  recognize 
the  tough  choices  that  are  made  in  re¬ 
source  allocation,  but  at  the  same  time 
new'spapers  are  not  allotting  a  lot  of 
money  or  space  to  youth  content  now. 
Most  newspapers  are  only  investing  a 
small  percentage  —  10%  or  less  of  their 
budgets  and  space  —  toward  youth. 

Findings  from  my  surv'ey,  how'ever, 
suggest  that  a  greater  investment  in 
resources  for  attracting  young  readers 
can  produce  more  content  that  appeals 
to  youngsters  and  potentially  lead  to  more 
frequent  youth-oriented  advertising.  But 
right  now,  revenue  from  youth  content 
pays  for  itself  at  only  one-third  of  the 
newspapers  surv'eyed.  Ill 

Geoffrey  Graybeal  is  a  doctoral  student 
at  the  Grady  College  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Graybeal  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  youth  page  editor 
who  started  writing  professionally  for 
newspapers  at  age  15. 
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TURNING  30! 


Join  the  celebration 
as  we  mark  the  milestone  by  honoring 

the  30  most  influential  people 
the  advertising,  media  and  agency  universe 


*  *• 


This  exclusive  invitation  to  sponsors  incMdef 
prime  print,  online  and  in-person  exposure:  ‘  % 

•  at  the  VIP  anniversary  party  in  New  York.  <  . 

•  in  the  keepsake  special  issue,  November  17  '  '  ‘ 

•  in  the  online  video  showcase  of  the  30  influentiais  f  .  • 

•  m  30th-anniversary  print  ads,  banners  and  promotions  •  • 


Don*t  miss  this  chance  to  been  seen  %  v  ' 
among  the  industry  elite.  \ 


Sponsorships  are  limited.  RSyP  toda 


For  information,  contact 

John  Grosfeld,  650-759-8728  orjohn.grosfeld@nielsen.com 
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If  you  thought  Hearst  Fellows  only 
told  stories  in  print,  think  again. 


As  a  newspaper  leader  in  expanding 
journalism  into  new  media,  Hearst 
Newspapers  is  developing  a  new  breed 
of  journalists  through  Hearst  Fellowships. 

The  highly  sought-after  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  only  a  select  few  early-career 
journalists  each  year  through  a  highly 
competitive  process.  Once  chosen,  the 
Hearst  Fellows  are  on  the  fast  track  to 
career-building  experiences  in  journalism. 

As  one  current  Fellow  describes  the 
program,  “The  Fellowship  is  about 
Journalism  with  a  capital  ‘J-  That  means 
gaining  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 


know  the  best  way  to  tell  a  story  —  not  just  to 
write  a  story  or  take  a  photo.” 

Hearst  Fellows  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  some  of  the  best  news  people  in 
the  business  at  Hearst  newspapers  across 
the  country.  They  are  assigned  important 
stories  to  cover  in  print  as  well  as  on  award¬ 
winning  Web  sites  and  in  podcasts. 

As  we  see  it,  our  audiences  are  not  limiting 
their  news  resources  to  print,  and  neither 
are  we.  That’s  why  Hearst  Newspapers 
continues  to  make  a  significant  investment 
in  the  development  of  journalists  in  a  range 
of  media  through  Hearst  Fellowships. 


HEARST  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


HEARST  newspapers 
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